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ABSTRACT 

This project was established to experiment with a 
work-study program for mentally retarded youth in the hope that it 
would improve the vocational functioning of these adolescents. The 
300 male students, aged 14 to 18 with IQs ranging from 43 to 83, were 
divided into an experimental group and a control group for the 
purpose of the project. The experimental group was treated in a 
program where the following changes were instituted: the time spent 
in academic pursuits was reduced from 5 days to 3 days; the school 
curriculum was modified to include a greater emphasis on 
vocationally- rela ted material; and the students were assigned to a 
community workshop for additional training and rehabilitation 
services on the 2 days they no longer attended school. The control 
group remained in school for the full 5 days per week. Results showed 
that more of the experimental group completed their year in school 
than did the control group. Fewer of the experimental group were 
institutionalized during or after the project, and some showed signs 
of personal growth. (GEB) 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 



FOR THE REHABILITATION WORKER 



A work-study program for mentally retarded adolescents was conducted on a cooperative basis 
by three existing social agencies: a community sheltered workshop, a state rehabilitation agency 
and a school system. The program attempted to ease the transition of retarded adolescent boys 
from the world of school to the world of work by providing them with a “transitional” training ex- 
perience which combined aspects of both of these settings. Participants in the experimental pro- 
gram, attended school only three of the usual five days, and were assigned on the remaining days 
to a community workshop for additional training and rehabilitation services. The program at the 
workshop included paid work experience on a piece-work basis, intensive individual and group coun- 
seling, counseling services to parents, placement, and field trips. 

The impact of the program on the vocational adjustment of the students who participated was 
evaluated by comparing them to a matched Control group who remained in the regular five day per 
week school program. Comparisons were in terms of improved functioning on a battery of academic 
and vocationally relevant tests, and in terms of follow-up data of post-Project educational, voca- 
tional, and social activities. Case history material for Experimental subjects was also studied. 

The Subjects were 300 male students (150 Experimentals and 150 Controls), whose tested IQs 
were in the 43-83 range. They ranged in age from 14 to 18 years, so that some were too young for 
this to be their final school year. Some other important characteristics of the sample were: the 
great majority were Negro; almost all were from the lowest socio-economic groups; many came 
from multi-problem families; many had had trouble with the law, many exhibited behavior patterns 
of open hostile aggressiveness or of self defeating passive resistance; and many reported work his- 
tories before coming into the Project. The general impression was that although they were function- 
ing academically on a retarded level, in most cases this seemed to be due to socio-cultural and emo- 
tional problems rather than inherent organic limitations. 

The study hypothesized that after the year of Project participation the Experimental group 
would 1) show greater improvement on the test battery, and 2) show better post-Project vocational 
adjustment than the Control group. Hypothesis 1 was not supported. Hypothesis 2 was partially sup- 
ported in that there was a somewhat higher percentage of employment among members of the Ex- 
perimental group, particularly those with IQs below 75, or those with higher social maturity quo- 
tients, and more Experimental than Control subjects, particularly in the group with IQs over 75, 
went on to complete some more advanced educational or vocational training. On the other hand, the 
two groups did not differ in terms of job stability, nor in the percentages of students who were sub- 
sequently involved in neither work nor school. 

Some other positive contributions of the Project included: 1) the fact that more of the Experi- 
mental subjects completed the Project year in school; 2) the fact that fewer of the Experimental 
than control group students were institutionalized during or after the Project or reported new in- 
cidents of difficulty with the law; and, 3) the observation from the case history material that some 
of the participants showed signs of personal growth in the course of the year. 

Limitations in our effectiveness were probably due to: the nature of the particular sub-group 
of retardates served, as described above, which was different from the kind of subjects for whom 
the program was planned; and the fact that the work available in the workshop was below the level 
of capability of many of the subjects. These observations lend support to the idea that existing diag- 
nostic procedures need to be revised so that there is clearer differentiation made amongst some of 
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the sub-groups now jointly labeled as “retarded”, which would in turn facilitate a system of differ- 
entiated programming. 

The following recommendations, which have a general relevance in the field of rehabilitation, 
are made: 

1. All the social agencies currently working with persons labeled as “retarded” should work togeth- 
er for a revision of existing diagnostic practices so that youngsters whose limited functioning is 

a result of emotional or socio-cultural problems are differentiated from youngsters who are more 
inherently lirnlted. 

2. Differential diagnostic procedures should then be followed by clearly differentiated curriculum 
programming in the schools, or clearly differentiated vocational planning. 

a. The present program— with the very simple work available in the sheltered workshop— might 
be appropriate to the needs more limited students. 

b. For many of the students future work study programs should strive for higher goals for the 
students, including higher level and more varied training, and preparation for skilled or semi- 
skilled work. There should be considerably less emphasis on placement of the youngsters in 
marginal fields of employment. 

3. Extensive mental health services should be given to all youngsters diagnosed as educationally 
retarded due to emotional and social problems. All subsequent programming for them, whether 
towards higher eductional or higher vocational goals, would have to be accompanied by intensive 
and continuous supportive services in order to be successful. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



In recent years persons working with mentally retarded youth have become increasingly inter- 
ested in the vocational capabilities and adjustments of these youths. This interest has been con- 
cerned with studying the nature of some of the adjustment difficulties which are presented by this 
group, as well as trying to find ways of solving these problems. Several different kinds of agencies 
and professional personnel have been involved in this work through sheltered workshops, special 
education facilities, and rehabilitation services. 

It has been observed that the final school experience does not always fully achieve the goal of 
affecting a smooth entry of the mentally retarded into competitive employment. It has also been 
observed that the development of a better coordination of the vocational programs of the school sys- 
tem, the sheltered workshop, and the state rehabilitation agency during the terminal school experi- 
ence might indeed help the mentally retarded in their transition from school to work. 

Thus, the present Research and Demonstration Project was based on the concept that where 
the three agencies (cited above) exist, the mentally retarded youth would be most effectively served 
through a formal organization of these agencies into a cooperative program to be initiated while the 
youth are still in school attendance. 



GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 

Progress achieved in the vocational rehabilitation of mentally retarded youth, in the past gener- 
ation, has been manifest in a number of areas. It is revealed in the expanding efforts of many com- 
munities in the United States to provide mentally retarded young people with greater rehabilitation 
opportunities; in the experimentation with new approaches at various agencies and institutions, 
which has been encouraged by a more favorable attitudinal climate and public support: in the vast 
expansion of rehabilitation reports in the literature of mental retardation; in the steady growth of 
the number of mental retardates rehabilitated by state vocational rehabilitation agencies in recent 
years; and in the fact that the vocation rehabilitation of the mentally retarded has become an in- 
creasingly accepted aspect of the total vocational rehabilitation movement. 

The range of analyses and prescriptions for improvement of rehabilitation programs is sug- 
gested in the pages of Research Relating to Mentally Retarded Children (Washington, D. C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960, 92 pages). This publication indicated that one of the weak links 
in the rehabilitation of the retarded lies in current practices attempting to bridge the community 
and school. Similarly, Jack C. Dinger (in Exceptional Children, March, 1961, 27:7:353-360) st^- 
gests that curriculum modifications in the last year of schooling could positively influence the post- 
school adjustment of mentally retarded youth. And Julius S. Cohen (in the American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, November, 1960, 65:3:371-5) raises relevant questions about rehabilitation failures 
in this group. 

Institutions for the mentally retarded introduced useful work for retarded residents in the 
Nineteenth Century. And, just about a generation ago, Hungerford and his associates in New York 
City introduced vocational concepts into the public school curriculum in the form of Occupational 
Education. With the increased concern about techniques of preparing mentally retarded youth for 
useful work through school and post-school special education programs, there has been a recogni- 
tion that the major participants in an improved service program would be, of necessity, a school 
system, a state vocational rehabilitation agency, and a community workshop. Although there had 
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been a noticeable trend in the literature toward cooperative programs, in most cases, they combined 
two of the three mentioned agencies. For example, Joseph Marra and associates reported on a pro- 
gram in Hartford, Connecticut which successfully welded together a rehabilitation center, a parents’ 
association and a state vocational rehabilitation agency (Chernov, Brina E. and Carley, Edward J., 
Facing the Challenge of Mental Retardation, Journal of Rehabilitation, 24:5:8-10, September-October, 
1958). Prior to the inception of the present study, few, if any, of the programs in this area had com- 
bined the resources of a school system, a state vocational rehabilitation agency and a community 
workshop. Yet, insofar as mentally retarded youth are concerned, such a cooperative enterprise 
seemed to hold promise for improving the effectiveness of both the special education and the voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. 



PURPOSES 

The Project was designed to serve the following purposes: 

1. To demonstrate the techniques of providing comprehensive vocational rehabilitation services 
on a cooperative basis to mentally retarded youth completing their last year of special edu- 
cation in a public school system . 

2. To demonstrate the creation, development, and implementation of a vocational rehabilitation 
program for mentally retarded school youth in which the cooperative participants are a public 
school system, a state vocational rehabilitation agency and a community workshop. 

3. To conduct research into the impact of such a program upon the subsequent vocational devel- 
opment of mentally retarded students. 

4. To develop a pattern of community relationships which may serve as a guide to vocational re- 
habilitation programs in other communities. 



THE COOPERATING AGENCIES 



The three agencies involved in the present cooperative endeavor were: The Occupational Center 
of Essex County, a sheltered workshop serving primarily the mentally retarded; The Montgomery 
Street School, a special educational facility for the retarded within the Newark School System; and 
the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, through the facilities of their office in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 



The Occupational Center of Essex County 



The applicant agency for the Project, the Occupational Center of Essex County, is a community 
sponsored, non-profit rehabilitation service, concerned primarily with the vocational rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded. It has been providing this service in Essex County for the past twelve 



years. 

The Occupational Center occupies a physical space of approximately 11,000 sq. ft., most of which 
is taken up by its various workshop facilities. The workshop is broken into several separate areas 
for persons involved in the different aspects of the Center program: Evaluation and Guidance: Per- 
sonal Adjustment Training: Vocational Training: and. Extended Sheltered Employment. Still another 
separate physical area was made available for the purposes of the project. 

In all of these areas, the work performed by trainees or sheltered workshop employees consists 
of the followii^: packaging, small parts assembly, mailings, salvagii^, and other kinds of light bench 
assembly work. These are mostly hand operations performed with minimal machine assistance, al- 
though some machinery is involved, such as staples, a kick press, a drill press, assembly belt and 
heat sealers. The work is performed on the basis of sub-contract arrangements made with small 
businesses or industries from the local community. This means that the work available at any given 
time is highly variable. 

Most trainees and sheltered employees are paid for the work they do on a “piece work” basis. 
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That is, each person is paid according to his own productivity. The price for each job is established 
on the basis of a time and motion study performed with persons of average ability with the price set 
so that such a person could, theoretically, earn the legal minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. 

The regular Center program serves approximately eighty (80) clients at any given time, about 
forty (40) of whom are in extended sheltered employment, with the rest in different phases of the 
evaluation and training program. Approximately seventy (70) new trainees, both male and female, 
begin at the Center each year in the forty-two (42) week training program. Ninety percent (90%) of 
these are diagnosed as “retarded”, with IQs ranging from 50-75. Retardation is here defined in 
broad terms, in the sense that the etiology of the low level of functioning of the clients is quite varied. 
In addition to the retardation, a number of clients have secondary disabilities, such as: simple 
schizophrenia, orthopedic difficulty, hearing or speech loss, and others. 

The regular professional staff at the Center consists of: the Executive Director, a counselor, 
and three workshop supervisors. In addition, for the purposes of this Project additional professional 
staff was hired consisting of the following persons: a Project Coordinator, a research psychologist, 
a clinical psychologist, two rehabilitation counselors, a job placement counselor, and a workshop 
supervisor. 

The Newark School System 

The program for the mentally retarded in the city of Newark, New Jersey was begun in 1910. 

An organizational plan encompassing the elementary, junior and senior high schools, and pre-voca- 
tional or trade schools has expanded over the years, from a token number of three classes to approx- 
imately 160 classes (140 for educable retardates and 20 for trainable retardates) serving a total of 
between 2,000 and 2,500 students. Within this structure, children of ages six through twelve years 
are served in their own school neighborhoods in special classes in the elementary schools. There 
are also special classes in the junior and senior high schools, for ages 12-18, to provide extended 
opportunity for mentally retarded boys and girls from elementary special classes who indicate capac- 
ities for academic achievement over and above that expected from the general group of pre-adoles- 
cent mentally retarded. Those 12-14 not entering special classes in the junior and high schools are 
offered the opportunity to pursue pre-vocational training in a junior prevocational school, and then 
in a senior pre-vocational or trade programs. The 12-18 year age group constitute the largest group 
programmed in special education. The classes on all age levels attempt to provide a balanced pro- 
gram including academic, cultural and industrial arts offerii^s. 

The core of the special educational personnel are required by the educational laws of the state 
of New Jersey to be proficient in those skills necessary for implementing the proper methodology 
for pupil growth in basic school subjects. Ancillary personnel, such as teachers of industrial arts, 
fine arts, speech, music, library, etc. coordinate their efforts with those trained to teach the men- 
tally retarded. In addition, where possible, an effort is made to provide individual guidance for pu- 
pils, with a specific emphasis placed on the vocational aspects of guidance and job placement during 
the terminal years of the program (ages 15-18). 

One of the special educational facilities in the Newark School System is the Montgomery Street 
School. This was originally built to accommodate an elementary school population, but because there 
was a need for more classes for the mentally retarded adolescent, the school was entirely given 
over to this program. Endeavoring to provide pre-vocational offerings for an expanding population 
of adolescent boys and girls in a school building not designed for such a program affected a second 
chaise— the assignment of this school for adolescent boys only. Though program adaptations were 
made repeatedly for the boys, it was decided because their broad occupational needs were not being 
met completely, that a new school or an adequate addition to Montgomery would have to be provided. 

A new addition was approved by the Newark Board of Education in 1962. This was begun in 1963, at 
the same time that the present federal Project involving the Occupational Center of Essex County 
and the Montgomery Pre- Vocational School was launched. The construction program was completed 
in 1966. 

Since the Montgomery School building proper was to be refurnished in conjunction with the build- 
ing of the new addition, many chaises in programming and class organization occurred with a re- 
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sultant lack of stability in pupil adjustment and opportunity to achieve or maintain achievements. 

This program of dislocation due to the building program, coming while the present Project was in 
operation undoubtedly affected the outcome of the Project. 

The staff of the Montgomery Street School which cooperated with the Occupational Center in the 
present study, exclusive of school nurse, attendance officer, cafeteria and custodial personnai and 
assistants to the principal, totals 65. This is broken down as follows; 40 teachers in the fields of 
academic study, music, art, physical education, and speech; 18 shop teachers; 3 guidance teachers; 
and 4 teachers involved in other “helping” areas. 

Another division of the Newark School System which cooperated in the present study is the De- 
partment of Child Guidance, founded in 1928, with the approval of the Commonwealth Fund of America. 
Administered by the Superintendent of schools through the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Special Services, the Department of Child Guidance offers a clinical program of psychiatric, psycho- 
logical and social work services for students in the entire Newark School System, including the re- 
tarded. Each pupil recommended for placement in a special class in the Newark Schools is screened 
on an individual basis for such placement by certified psychologist of this department. 

At the start of the present Project in 1963, the staff of this department consisted of the following: 
a director, a clinical coordinator and a staff of 4 consulting psychiatrists, 12 school psychologists, 
and 26 school social workers. This staff has expanded in the interim period to include a total of 40 
social workers and 11 social work interns. A greater number of psychologists are also budgeted for, 
but have so far been unavailable. 

The New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission 

The Rehabilitation Commission is the state agency for vocational rehabilitation services to the 
handicapped, aimed at raising the level of their vocational functioning in the direction of the maximum 
use of potential. The services provided are individualized and are theoretically determined for each 
person on the basis of what it is felt will help to function better in terms of work. In reality, of 
course, such determinations are limited by the training and placement facilities that are available. 

Since the inception of the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission’s Mental Health program in 1956, 
there has been a steady growth in rehabilitations of the mentally retarded. Thus, 31 mentally re- 
tarded persons were rehabilitated in 1957, 114 in 1959, 165 in 1961, and 267, in 1962. The number 
of rehabilitations of the retarded had multiplied by 6.5 times in the six years just prior to the incep- 
tion of the present Project. By the time the Project was completed in 1966, the number of rehabil- 
itations in this field was 569, which represented more than twice as many in 1963. That latter fig- 
ure include some of the students who participated in the present study. 

Service to a retarded client begins with a variety of evaluative procedures, including a survey 
interview; a general medical examination; if recommended other special medical examinations; a 
psychological examination; and vocational testing. The psychological testing and vocational testing 
are usually performed through the New Jersey Association for Retarded Children. On the basis of 
this examination, a recommendation might be made for further schooling, if the person is thought 
capable, or for On-the Job-Training (OJT), or for training and placement in a sheltered workshop. 

In subsequent vocational counseling and placement activities these recommendations are pursued. 

In case of special needs related to existing secondary disabilities, other services might be provided 
such as: surgery, glasses, orthodonture, corrective shoes, speech therapy, and possibly psychother- 
apy. With these latter services, which are only indirectly of a vocational nature, the criteria for 
deciding when they will be given, is whether or not it is thought that they will be useful to the person 
in obtaining employment. 

Interaction of the Cooperating Agencies 

Prior to the inception of the present program, there had already been a history of cooperative 
activities on the part of the three agencies involved. For example, the Occupational Center had a 
working relationship with the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission through which clients were re- 
ferred by the latter agency for vocational evaluation and training at the Center. Also, since 1958, 
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the Rehabilitation Commission had maintained a cooperative relationship with the Newark School 
System, through which a state rehabilitation counselor was assigned to the Sp>ecial Education Depart- 
ment of the Newark School System to work closely with school personnel in the rehabilitation of the 
retarded. At the present time, the number of special counselors assigned to this task has been in- 
creased to two. 

The present Project however, represented the first time that all three agencies have worked to- 
gether on a single program. The roles assigned to each agency are described below. 

As the agency which applied for and received the Project grant, the Occupational Center was re- 
sponsible for the planning, implementation and evaluation of the program. However, the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission and the Newark Board of Education participated as advisory agencies in 
the various phases of the project. They served these functions through participation in the Project 
Advisory Committee, and in regular Team Meetings. Both these activities will be described below. 

In addition, the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, accepted as clients the students who 
participated in the program, and upon doing so exercised its regular functions with such students, 
providing intake, evaluation, physical restoration, additional training, placement and follow-up as it 
deemed appropriate. The follow-up in some cases included additional vocational counseling. 

The Newark Board of Education retained the major responsibility for establishing and imple- 
menting educational programs and standards for the students in the Project. Thus, the school provided a 
basic classroom experience for project students and assisted the project in the following additional ways: 
making available school records and reports related to the Project population; release of staff to aid in 
planning the Project program; providing achievement tests for pre and post Project evaluations; provid- 
ing facilities for pre and post Project testing of students; participation in recruitment of students for the 
Project; and, providing a Social Worker to serve as liasionbetween the Project and the students’ parents. 



The Project Advisory Committee 



The Project aims involving the cooperative arrangement between three agencies and the utiliza- 
tion of various community resources in obtaining sub-contracts and job opportunities for clients de- 
manded a relatively large and viable advisory committee. 

Formally, it was possible to rely on individual members of the Board of Directors of the Occu- 
pational Center and on the workshop supervisor for the development of sub-contracts. This obviated 
the necessity for any formal involvement of these persons in an advisory committee. In view of this, 
the formal Advisory Committee evolved into a Committee composed of representatives of education 
and rehabilitation. Thus, the Advisory Committee had the following membership: Senior Project 
Staff, Project Consultants, the Director, Assistant Director, Administrative Supervisor and the Dis- 
trict Supervisor of the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, the Director and Clinical Director 
of the Department of Child Guidance and Special Education (Newark School System), and the State 
Director of Special Education and the Director of Education of the Handicapped, both, of the New 
Jersey Office of Special Education. 

Meetings of the Advisory Committee were initiated by the Project Administration at the Occu- 
pational Center on a regular basis in the first year and when it was necessary thereafter. These 
meetings had either one of two purposes: to aid in the solution of a major problem which may have 
arisen in the progress of the Project, related to policy decisions, or to conflicts and misunderstand- 
ings arising in the effort to integrate the work of so many agencies and persons, and therefore 
necessarily requiring modification of the established policies of 6ach of these agencies and the 
giving up of personal or agency prerogatives; and to impart information about the activities and prog- 
ress of the Project to the principle persons involved. The Advisory Committee met approximately 
three or four times per year, although in the final year of the program, these meetings were less 
frequent. 



Project “Team” Meetings 



Since a variety of persons were working with and involved to a greater or lesser degree with 
each of the youngsters participating in the Project, it was necessary to establish a formal means for 
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the sharing of data, observations and experiences with each of the students, and by this sharing to 
try to develop more effective means of working with each student and plannii^ with him for the fu- 
ture. For this purpose the Project “team” met on a weekly basis for case conferences, usually to 
discuss a youngster who was presenting a particular problem either in the Project, or in school, al- 
though an effort was made to discuss each of the youngsters at some time in the year. The “team” 
which met for this purpose consisted of: the Project Director, Coordinatory, Clinical Psychologist, 
Workshop Supervisor, Job Placement Counselor, Rehabilitation Counselor or Interns, the Assistant 
Principal and Guidance Counselor at the Montgomery Street School, and the classroom Teachers. 
One of the Rehabilitation Counselors mentioned above, was stationed part-time in the Newark office 
of the Commission, and part-time at the Occupational Center for her direct work with the Project 
students, and thereby served as a liaison between the two agencies. She therefore represented the 
Commission at these meetings. 



HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 

The Occupational Center of Essex County, having instituted a program of work evaluation and 
sheltered workshop employment for the retarded, wanted to expand its efforts through participation 
in research. The present Project resulted from this interest. This section will highlight some of 
the major events and decisions in the development, planning and implementation of the program. 

Significant Dates 

The planning and preparation of the Project proposal under the auspices of the Director of the 
Occupational center of Essex County, extended over a period of about three years. On January 25, 
1962, the Newark Board of Education formally approved participation by the Newark School System 
in the Project, following the approval of the Assistant superintendent in charge of the Office of 
Special Education Services. And on August 10, 1962, the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission fol- 
lowed suit by granting its formal approval. In the meantime, the application for funding of the Proj- 
ect was submitted to the National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on July 19, 1962. Notifi- 
cation of the granting of funds by VRA was received on November 9, 1962. 

The period of the grant was from March 1, 1963 to February 28, 1967. The schedule of activities 
during this period was as follows: 

March, 1963— September 1, 1963— Screenii^ the students for the first year. Preparing the 
curriculum . Organizing the service and the staff. 

September, 1963— August, 1964, September, 1964— August, 1965, and September, 1965— 

August, 1966— Service to the students, consisting of a different group in each of these 
years. Collection of data and preliminary follow-up and evaluation. 

Septeipber, 1966— February 28, 1967— Follow-up studies and analysis of the date. Prep- 
aration of reports. 

Recruitment and Training of Staff 

Staffing of the Project has been a source of difficulty for much of its duration. A variety of 
factors have been responsible for the problem. First, there seemed to be a shortage of professional 
personnel in the local area, so that the Project was thrust into competition with other agencies in the 
community or trained staff members. In this competition, the Project was often at a disadvantage 
owing to the fact that the salary levels in the Project had been made comparable to those prevailii^ 
in the state rehabilitation agency, a measure undertaken as part of the cooperative relationship 
among the participating agencies. Some positions remained unfilled for a relatively long time, so 
that eventually adjustments in the salary scale had to be made. This partially helped to alleviate 
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the problem. A second source of difficulty, however, was the fact that considerable turnover in staff 
occurred, such that, except for the Project Director, only one staff member was with the program 
during the entire service period. In general, it can be assumed that this staff instability may have 
limited the effectiveness of the program. 

On the other hand, the staff engaged in a variety of training activities in an effort to improve its 
effectiveness. These included the case conferences, seminars on interpreting and making use of vo- 
cational and psychological test results, and on counseling techniques, the invitation of guest lectures 
to speak to staff, and field trips to other institutions engaged in the broad field of rehabilitation 
particularly with the retarded. 

The professional staff itself was augmented in its counseling services to clients for one and a 
half years by an average of two interns per half year from the graduate programs in rehabilitation 
counseling leading to the master’s degree at Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey and 
New York University, New York City. An extern in school psychology from Rutgers University was 
also supervised for one summer. 
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Chapter II 



THE POPULATION 



The present program was undertaken for the purpose of developing a technique for providing 
comprehensive vocational rehabilitation services to mentally retarded youth completing their last 
year of special education in a public school system. The population to be served by the program was 
defined in accordance with this purpose. However, in the course of the Project, some problems were 
encountered in recruitment which necessitated some deviations from the original plan. In addition, 
it was observed that the group of students actually served by the program had certain personal and 
social characteristics not anticipated by the program planners. This chapter will discuss the origi- 
nal criteria for student participation in the Project, the characteristics of the students served, the 
recruitment and screening procedures, problems encountered in recruitment and how these problems 
were resolved. 



PROPOSED CRITERIA FOR POPULATION 

According to the original proposal, the population of this study v/as to comprise an annual case- 
load of 100 mentally retarded male students (fifty experimentals and fifty controls) in current atten- 
dance in special classes for the mentally retarded at the Montgomery Street School of the Newark 
Public School System. They were to be selected on the basis of the following criteria: 

1. Age 15 1/2 or over with preference being given to the older group. 

2. Expectations that the current year of attendance in the Newark School System would be the 
student’s final year of attendance and that at the end of that year, he would enter the labor 
market or intensive vocational training. 

3. Mental retardation constituted a major deterrent to competitive employment for these stu- 
dents . 

4. Suitable service through the Project would be expected to reduce the impact of this deterrent. 

5. Mentally retarded students with severe physical and/or psychiatric disabilities which require 
specialized services not available in this Project would be excluded. 



RECRUITMENT AND SCREENING PROCEDURES 
AND PROBLEMS 




The selection of students proceeded according to the following steps: First, classroom teachers 
at the Montgomery Street School submitted a list of names of students whom they considered as pos- 
sible candidates for the Project program. The students were then interviewed by representatives of 
the school guidance department and administration during which interview they were told about the 
Project and asked if they wanted to take part in it. If the student agreed, the representatives of the 
school discussed the matter with his parents, obtaining written permission to place the student in 
the Project from them. When such permission was granted, a representative of the Rehabilitation 
Commission went to the school to conduct Survey Interviews with each of the boys who was being 
considered for the Project, and arranged for each boy to be given a general medical examination. 

The school made it easier for us to obtain these medical examinations by assigning us staff mem- 
bers to transport the boys in groups, to the office of the examining physicians. At the same time 
that all of this was occurring, members of the Project staff of the Occupational Center were pro- 
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vided rooms at the school for the testing and evaluation of the boys. 

The screening procedures mentioned above provided considerable information for the selection 
of students. This data was supplemented by data from the school files. Then based on the available 
information, the experimental and control groups were matched, insofar as possible, on the following 
variables: age, intellectual ability, socio-economic status, social and emotional maturity, school 
achievement and scores on a battery of tests of manual dexterity, job interview behavior, job appli- 
cation and job information. Students were assigned to the Experimental and Control groups on a 
random basis after the matching process had been completed. The selection and matching of stu- 
dents was done by the research psychologist of the Project staff. 

This procedure for recruitment, screening and selection adequately met the needs of the Proj- 
ect for its first two service years. The school personnel submitted to us a list of about 150 names 
each year, and this was eventually narrowed down to the required 100, allowing for such things as 
students changing their minds at the last minute, dropping out over the summer or being absent 
from school and therefore not readily available for assessment. 

For the third service year of the Project, however, the school provided an initial list of much 
fewer than 100 names. The result was a period of temporary uncertainty about the continuation of 
the Project. Several factors seemed to be responsible for this scarcity. The primary problem was 
related to the size of the actual population available, a rather high proportion of which had been ex- 
hausted by the first two years of the Project. The Montgomery Street School has a student body of 
approximately 600 students, ranging in age from 13 to 17 years. On a strictly proportional basis, 
about 100 to 150 would be expected to be in the age group of 15 1/2 years or older. But, actually the 
number in this age group is considerably less, because the majority of these youngsters tend to quit 
school as soon as they legally can, that is, on reaching age 16. The age criterion for participation 
in the Project was narrowing down the available population. Another contributing factor was that 
whereas in earlier years, most of the students and their parents, when asked about taking part in 
the Project, had agreed to do so; in this final year, many of the students interviewed had responded 
negatively. The reasons for the negative responses were unclear, but seemed to have been due to 
vague negative feelings based on information from other students or on advice from teachers or 
other school personnel that the students may have been too young or too sophisticated for this pro- 
gram. 

Another factor may have been that the school was scheduled to open its new, building with the new 
shops at the beginning of the next school year (September, 1965) and some youngsters thought that 
being in the Project would deprive them of the chance to use these facilities. 

In order to solve this population problem, it was arranged that another series of preliminary 
interviews would be conducted by Project personnel. The Project Coordinator and clinical psycholo- 
gist, interviewed all the boys who had refused to participate or whose parents had not signed the per- 
mission slip, in order to assess the reasons for the refusal, to provide clarifying information 
about the program, and if possible, to try and alter the decision. In addition, a further list of possi- 
ble candidates was obtained from the school in the form of a list of boys who were not yet attending 
the Montgomery Street School, but were expected to be transferred there in September from the 
South Market Street School and the Arlington Avenue School, two other special education facilities 
in the Newark School System for retarded students, which act as “feeder" schools for Montgomery. 
Parental permission was obtained by a team of Social Workers who made visits to the boys’ homes. 
Although a few boys still did not wish to take part in the Project, the number of those refusing was 
very markedly reduced, and a sufficiently large pool of names was acquired to enable us to complete 
the selection and matching process. 

The solution to the recruitment problem did, however, necessitate one important deviation from 
the originally established criteria for participation. The age limit was lowered to include boys of 
14 years old and over, although an effort was still made to give preference to the older group. This 
meant, though, that for many of the boys, the year of participation in the Project could not be the final 
year of attendance in school . 
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SERVICE STATISTICS 



A summary of the services provided by the Project related to evaluations and participation in 
the program, and the number of students receiving such servilces in the combined 1963-64, 1964-65 
and 1965-66 samples is given below. 

Participation in the Project 

The number of students screened for the Project was 442. Of these, 300 were accepted for par- 
ticipation, 150 being designated as the Control group and 150 as the Experimental group. Of the 150 
Experimentals, 136 completed the Work Evaluation phase of the program, 112 completed the Person- 
al Adjustment Training phase and 105 completed the Vocational Training phase. Fifty (50) students 
also went on to take part in the Project's extended summer training program; 22 in the 1963-64 
group; 16 in the 1964-65 group; and 12 in the 1965-66 group. 

Of the 150 students designated as Experimental subjects, 45 did not complete the program. Of 
these, 9 boys never actually attended the Project at all, 5 because they moved out of town or decided 
to quit school during the summer before the program began, 3 because they changed their minds 
about being in the program and therefore requested that their school programs be changed, and ? 
was excluded because of a severe visual impairment, which meant he did not meet the criteria for 
participation. This stringent application of the criteria occurred in the first year, but the policy 
was not continued in subsequent years. Of the boys who did attend the Project, even if only for a 
very short time, the reasons for discontinuing were as follows: 5 moved out of Newark, 3 got into 
trouble with the law and were sent to the State Home for Boys, 10 decided to quit both school and 
the Project either because they had been able to get jobs or because they reached the age at which 
they were legally eligible to quit and 1 boy who wanted to quit was referred instead to the regular 
training and evaluation program of the Occupational Center, 3 were placed on full-time on-the-job 
training programs through the Project, 10 were dropped by the school and Project because of exces- 
sive truancy and 4 were dropped by the Project because of very severe behavioral problems, but con- 
tinued and completed the year in school. 

Health Evaluations 

Of the combined sample of three years, 241 students received general medical examinations. 

Of this group, 123 were Experimental subjects, and 128 were Control group subjects. In addition, 
in the Experimental group, 73 students were administered individual psychological tests, 7 were 
given psychiatric evaluations, 4 were given neurological examinations, 1 was given an endocrino- 
logical examination and 1 was given a speech evaluation, 1 an eye examination, and 1 was sent to an 
internist because he was suffering from a heart condition. 



The criteria for the sample as designated in the original Project proposal, or even as modified 
by the inclusion of younger students, are very general. This was true to such an extent that the pop- 
ulation which was actually served in the program, differed in many respects from what was antici- 
pated by the program planners, even though the criteria were essentially followed. With this in mind, 
more specific data about the Project participants is included below both in quantitative terms as 
well as qualitative observations made by the staff. A brief description of some of the major sources 
of information about the students is also given. 

Sources of the Data 

Information about the student population came from a variety of sources, which are listed and 
described below: 
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1. School Files — Data from the school files included I.Q., Reading and Arithmetic Achievement Test 
Scores, and Social Maturity Quotients based on ratings on the Vineland Scale. The Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the Newark School System forwarded to the Project, copies of the original diagnostic 
reports upon which the designation of a youngster as retarded and the subsequent special cl ass place- 
ment was made. 

2. Survey Interviews — As part of the screening and recruitment process, a representa.live of the Re- 
habilitation Commission conducted a preliminary Survey Interview with the boys being considered 
for the Project. The information from these interviews is therefore available for most of the boys 
in botli the Experimental and Control groups. These interviews included information about the nature 
of the youngster's primary disability (in this case, mental retardation for all), and any secondary 
disabilities, and information about his work history, work plans and expectations, and the composition 
and economic position of the family. A standard questionnaire developed by the Rehabilitath^n Com- 
mission was used. 

3. Intake Interviews — In the third year of the Project services, a more intensive intake procedure 
was added to previous practices. A more detailed interview was conducted with each of the boys in 
the Experimental group. Questions covered some of the same areas as the Survey Interviev', but in 
considerably more detail. Information was also sought about the boy’s understanding about his spe- 
cial school placement and the reasons for it, his attitude towards the different kinds of classes he 
had in school, his social activities and preferences, intrafamilial relationships and problems, as 
well as medical and social problems in the family. 

4. Psychological and Psychiatric Evaluations . Some of the Experimental group subjects were ad- 
ministered individual psychological tests, including mostly intelligence test, but for some students 
including also standard personality tests such as the Rorschach, TAT, and Bender-Gestalt. These 
tests were given primarily in connection with service aspects of the program and service decisions, 
but at the same time they presented some more up-to-date information about the IQs and psycho- 
pathology of the Experimental group. 

5. Social Casework Findings . In the first year of the Project services the staff included a part-time 
social worker. As part of her duties, she visited the homes 'of all the students in the Experimental 
group, and wrote a study and evaluation of each home. 

6. Counseling of Students and Parents . Additional information was available for some of the boys 
in the Experimental group, related particularly to their family situations. Such information was 
given by students in the course of their regular counseling, or some was given by parents who attend- 
ed regularly scheduled parents group meetings. This source of information was limited by liie volun- 
tary communication of the youngster, or the voluntary participation of the parents or guardians in 
the parents’ groups and was therefore, of course, not complete. For example, a mother may have 
talked in the groups about having had a “nervous breakdown” when she was younger, information 

her son may not have had or may not have wished to reveal. Something of this sort may have been 
true in other families, but may not have become known to Project staff. This data, however, has 
been used below to supplement other sources of information. 

Descriptive Data 

Some of the most relevant data about the 300 educable mental retardates included in the Experi- 
mental and Control groups of the present Project is given in Table 1. In summary, the average age 
at which youngsters entered the program was 16.0 years with students in the 1963-64 and 1964-65 
groups being somewhat older than those in the 1965-66 group; the IQ range according to past testing 
done at the Newark Board of Education, was 43-85 with a mean at 70.5, and with more than 50% of 
the students having IQs of 70 and over and almost 40% having IQs of 75 and over; the mean Social 
Maturity Quotient on the Vineland Scale (available for the first two years groups only) was 85.3 in- 
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dicating a level of social competence higher than is usually found in retarded populations and, for 
many of the students, levels of social functioning equal to that of non-retarded adolescents; the mean 
arithmetic achievement level was 3.7 and the mean reading achievement level 2.8, with the function- 
ing for all the groups being somewhat higher in arithmetic than in reading. In addition, 47% of the 
fathers and 16% of the mothers were absent from the home for the population served; 19% of the 
boys had been in trouble with the law; and 51% of the boys reported having had work experience be- 
fore coming to the Project. It should be noted that case history data also indicated a high incidence 
of multiproblem families including such problems as low economic status, economic dependency, 
emotional illness, physical illness and accidents, and court history in family members other than 
the student. 

For the descriptive categories listed on Table 1, there is good comparability between the Ex- 
perimental and Control groups and between the 1963-64 and 1964-65 populations on the variables 
that were controlled in the matching process. The 1965-66 population is also comparable to the pop- 
ulations for the other two years, except for the difference already mentioned of the average younger 
age for the final group. On the uncontrolled categories of court history before entry into the Project, 
reported prior work history, and absence of the father from the home, there are differences within 
given years between the Experimental and Control groups, and differences from year to year, but in 
the balance for the total population, the differences between the Experimental and Control groups are 
not significant. Only on the uncontrolled variable of the absence of the mother from the home, are 
the Experimental and Control groups significantly different (for the total population, = 9.22; 

p .01). 

A further word is in order about the IQ figures givenin Table 1, and commented on above . These fig- 
ures are based on examinations and reports which in some cases were not of recent date. In the course of 
working with boys it was sometimes necessary to get more current assessments of functioning. Of the 73 
jmungsters in the total three years inthe Project to whom an individual IQ test was administered by the 
Project 28 obtained IQs of 80 or over and 4 of these had IQs of 90 or over; 36 had Performance IQs of 80 or 
over and 14 of these were 90 or over; 23 had Verbal IQs of 80 or over of which 2 were over 90. 

Compared to the original scores submitted to the project, the Project obtained IQs of at least 
20 points higher for 2 of the students, 15-19 points higher for 9 students, and lO-l-r points higher 
for another 11 students, making a total of 22 students who achieved markedly higher IQs on this 
retesting. On the other hand, 3 students obtained IQs of at least 10 points lower, and 1 additional 
student was more than 15 points lower, making a total of 4 students with markedly lower test func- 
tioning. Two (2) of these 4 were extremely withdrawn and unrelated to the environment and were 
subsequently diagnosed psychiatric ally as probable childhood schizophrenics. The test given to most 
of the boys by the Project staff was the WAIS, whereas in most cases the scores obtained from the 
school were based on the Stanford-Binet. The fact that the two sets of tests given were different 
might account for some of the differences in the results. In addition, a certain amount of fluctua- 
tion is expected by chance. But the difference between the means of the IQs reported here was 
highly significant (t = 3.48; P < .001). On the basis of this recent data, then, it would seem that 
betweeil 1/3 to J/2 of the youngsters so tested are inappropriately classified as mentall 5 retarded 
as far as their present tested functioning is concerned. That these findings can be generalized to 
the rest of the Project sample has not been tested, but on the other hand there is no reason to as- 
sume that this was not a representative sample. 

Also of importance to note is that the racial and ethnic background of the Experimental group 
was 82% Negro, 5% Puerto Rican and 13% other Whites. 

Behavioral Observations 



The statistical data presented above clearly indicates that the population served in this study 
differed from what would be expected in a group of retardates. The planners of the program ex- 
pected to be serving a more limited group, as well as a group whose limitations were largely due 
to organity. 

Some of the students in the group did fit into this category, but many did not. The result was 
that we had a group that was rather heterogeneous in abilities, interests, aspirations and maturity, 
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Description of 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 Populations on Selected Variables 
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and that included many students who were functioning as slow learners rather than as true retar- 
dates. Their failure in learning was therefore tied in with a variety of social, emotional and behav- 
ioral problems, with the failure having resulted from these problems, or with the failure having led 
to or intensified maladaptive patterns. Some of the most important observations (of the Experimental 
subjects) are listed below: 



1. Many of the students exhibited behavior problems at the beginning of their participation in the 
Project which could have constituted barriers to effective employment. Among these were; lateness, 
absenteeism, difficulty in dealing with authority figures, persistent efforts in testing the limits in a 
structured situation, failure to follow through on plans as for example by obtaining working papers 
needed for participation in some phases of the Project service, and self defeating behavior which 
was inconsistent with the achievement of their goals. 

2. Cultural deprivation and poverty were common to the group. Therefore some of the boys, although 
not necessarily the majority in this case, also exhibited behaviors which may have been appropriate 
to the life of the streets in a ghetto, including such things as stealing from one another and from staff mem- 
bers, extortion of money, fighting and bullying weaker members of the group, taking someone’s else’s 
work and turning it in as one’s own, etc. Aggressiveness, impulsivity, and lack of internalized con- 
trol characterized this sub-group. 

3. Although the ability to fight and take care of oneself was looked up to in the group, there were 
many youngsters who could not or would not do so. These youngsters seemed to be characterized 
by fear, timidity, general hopelessness and despair, and withdrawal. But an interesting thing was 
that even many of the more aggressive youngsters, who normally affected an air of uncaring bravado 
and open rebelliousness, would usually approach new situations or people with a similar kind of 
timidity. This was particularly noticeable in some of their initial reactions to our program— when 
resistence may have taken the form of not getting working papers, a much more passive approach— 
or in their reactions when we took them on trips. This also may have been the cause of delay for 
some of the boys in going for necessary examinations or in going for working papers, in that the im- 
personal bureaucratic structure and the need to initiate contact with strangers was seen as threat- 
erung . 

4. An inadequate self-image was observable in many members of the Experimental group. This 
seemed to be a complex product of their educational experiences, their emotional deprivation, the 
attitudes of their parents, the attitudes of society towards them as members of minority groups 
which are generally looked down upon, the internalization of these rejecting and critical attitudes of 
others, and their history of failures. Many of these youngsters expected to fail not only in their 
school work, but in vocational endeavors, in sports or other physical activites, and in social situa- 
tions. As adolescents, still between childhood and manhood, the demands of manhood in its many 
implications loomed very large and frightening for almost all of them, the fear enhanced by the an- 
ticipation of failure. 

5. Feelings of shame were evident in many of these youngsters, not only in relation to their past 
failure experiences, but also in connection with their lives of poverty and general deprivation. 

Usually these feelings tended to be dealt with by denial, i.e. if one boy brought in a transistor radio, 
another might react by saying that he had ten of them at home. Some boys went so far as to make 
fun of the money they could make in the program, insisting they didn’t need it because they could get 
all they wanted. 




6. Many of the youngsters did not perceive themselves as retarded. In view of the data on intelli- 
gence given above this may have represented accurate self evaluations. However, many seemed to 
prefer to think that they were placed in special educational classes because they were behavior 
problems and did not listen to the teacher. For some it was undoubtedly true that disruptive behav- 
ior had been a factor. For others, believing this may have been a way of trying to save face by say- 
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ing “Pm not dumbi I could have done it it I tried”. Related to this was a tendency to make fantastic 
claims to achievement— e.g. a youngster seeing one of the staff people typing, claimed that he could 
type 400 words per minute. Again, the defensive use of denial. This use of denial and fantasy solu- 
tions to problems ultimately had an immobilizing effect on many of the boys. 

7 . Related to the fact that many of the Project youngsters did not— or did not want to— perceive 
themselves as retarded, there were many very negative reactions to being in an agency in which the 
regular client population was obviously retarded. Many of the boys experienced this as degrading 
or demeaning. 

8. Upon entering the Project program, many of the boys also expressed disappointment and anger, 
with many claiming that they expected to be learning a trade, or how to work on machines, etc. The 
source of these expectations and misconceptions was never clear. In the first two years of the pro- 
gram, orientation occurred on the first day the boys came to begin at the center, but in the third 
year they were given prior tours of the workshop, and were shown samples of the kinds of work they 
might be doing as well as how it was done. Yet some of the boys still claimed they had expected 
something else v/hen they actually came to work. Sometimes such claims would be associated with 
refusal to work at all, minimal effort and/or general disruptiveness. 

9. Despite the implication, from some of the observations made above that many of the stated aims, 
expectations, and claims of capability made by the Project boys were exaggerated, the Project staff 
did feel that the majority of these boys had the potential ability and the need for training on a higher 
level than the bench assembly work done at the Occupational Center. Many of them had sufficient 
intellectual and manual ability for trade training on a vocational level as long as the demands for 
academic skills would not be great. But in addition to academic skills, some of the behavioral 
problems and attitudes noted above were considered possible barriers to the successful utilization 
of their potential abilities. 

10. Although the original criteria for the selection of the Project population stated that students 
with severe physical and/or psychiatric disabilities which require specialized services not available 
in this Project will be excluded, there were some deviations from this plan. Physical disabilities 
were not too much of a problem, but psychiatric difficulties were. While participating in the pro- 
gram, a few youngsters were diagnosed by psychological and/or psychiatric examination as suffer- 
ing from schizophrenia. Since this often happened when we were already way into the program, they 
were not dropped from the program, largely because it was felt that it might be destructive to them 
to do so, and because it was felt that the program might have something to offer them. They were 
also retained in the analysis of the results of the study (on the rationale that similar undiagnosed 
psychiatric disabilities might exist in the Control groups as well). 
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THE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 



In the present study. Subjects were divided into an Experimental and a Control group, each 
undergoing different experiences in their school and training year. These differences were as fol- 
lows: 

The Control group received no services from the Project but participated in the initial evalua- 
tion and screening, the final evaluation, and the follow-up. They were to receive all educational and 
rehabilitative services normally available to them in the community other than those offered by this 
Research and Demonstration Project. In essence this meant that they continued to attend special 
classes for the mentally retarded conducted by the Newark Board of Education at the Montgomery 
Street School on a five day a week basis, (the educational program Is briefly described below under 
the “curriculum of the school", since it is the same as the school program of the Experimental 
group.), and that some of them in the normal course of events received services from the staff of 
the Rehabilitation Commission, other than Project Staff. 

The Experimental group attended special classes for the mentally retarded at the Montgomery 
Street School for three full days per week only. During this school time they participated in the 
regular school curriculum for students at their age level and stage of development. The only modi- 
fication made was one of compression. However, the differences in the time that students were avail- 
able for the educational experience made it necessary to schedule them in separate classes. The 
major variable differentiating the groups in the study was not the school curriculum, per se, but the 
introduction of a rehabilitation experience into that curriculum on a part-time basis at the Occupa- 
tional Center. Thus, on the two days per week that they were not in school, they attended, instead, 
the Occupational Center of Essex County, where they were involved in a program of work training 
and evaluation and personal adjustment training. This chapter describes the various aspects of the 
special program in which the Experimental group took part. 



THE JOINT TRAINING ROLE OF THE PROJECT AND THE SCHOOL 

When mentally retarded adolescents are scheduled for two programs on a fractional basis of 
3/5 attendance at school, in a structured educational program (Montgomery/, and 2/5 in a program 
geared to rehabilitative experiences (O. C. E. C.), the first principle which must maintain for learn- 
ing to transfer is the presence of similarities in programming in both. 

Hence, the principal aim of the Curriculum Guide (Appendix A) as developed for the Project was 
to design similar experiences and activities necessary to achieve the desired general objectives de- 
fined for both programs. The differences in the two programs were in the type of pupil direction 
and the orientation and scope of each program . 

The Curriculum of the School 




Montgomery Pre-Vocational School schedules a broad program of courses of study designed to 
provide adolescent mentally retarded boys with opportunities for experience in the following areas: 



1. Academic : Reading and Language Arts; Arithmetic; Social Studies; Science; Speech; and Health 
Education. 



2. Industrial Arts : Metal Shop; Wood and Plastics; Furniture Refinishing; Graphic Arts; Home Re- 
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pair; Power Sewing: Upholstery; Laundry and Dry Cleaning; Baking; Restaurant Service Gas Sta- 
tion Attendent; Auto Body Repairs; Nurses Aid; Woodwork and Building Maintenance 

3. Fine Arts : Music, Instrumental and Vocal; Drawing; and Ceramics 

4. Physical Education 

Individual programs based on the age, capacity, and propensities of every enrollee are planned, 
thus allowing for patterns of study governed by the sequence appropriate for each boy. Examples 
of the application of this principle are contained in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Enrollees are grouped on entrance into one of three sections: Exploratory, Intermediate, or 
Vocational. These groupings depend on certain factors: personal adjustment; academic achie\/^ement; 
a pupil’s indicated interest in a particular shop program; and, age. 

Facility of the student in reading is a particularly important basis in this system of gradations, 
because experience has shown that a defined minimum of achievement in this academic area is the 
key to school adjustment. Taking these factors into consideration, it is possible for those pupils dif- 
ficult to acclimate, and who are low in general achievement and adjustment, to be scheduled for their 
own age group in an Exploratory group. Those pupils who indicate possibilities for immediate prog- 
ress because of a history of adequate adjustment and recorded progress in academic achievement 
are scheduled for their age group on the Intermediate level. Pupils with good achievement academ- 
ically (3, 4, 5 grade in reading) and proven adjustment are placed in the Vocational group with pupils 
of their own age. 

These groups are flexible, since it has been found in many instances that some non-readers, 
well adjusted personally, have the capacity to achieve in those vocational pursuits which are defined 
as highly complex within the context of this school organization. As a consequence they are allowed 
to try out with their age groups in either the intermediate or vocational groups. 

The three track school organization is operated longitudinally and horizontally. Some pupils who 
are placed in Exploratory Group I on entrance remain during their school life at Montgomery in this 
track, proceeding to Exploratory II and Exploratory III. Some who begin in Exploratory I progress to 
Intermediate I, II, or III and finally to Vocational Group I, n, or III depending on their facility and 
achievement. Again those placed in Intermediate I, because of limited progress, may remain in that 
track progressing longitudinally to Intermediate II and III. 

The educational program for each track and level, in its core, reflects the same educational 
experiences either in simple or complex form. The plan for each program is organized to insure 
unified and integrated learning. The ultimate test of what is learned in each track and on each level 
is determined through the pupil’s ability to translate achievement into social understandings. Thus 
projects completed in a cabinet shop (foot stool, wall shelf, coffee table, two-drawer chest, etc.) 
encompass learnings beyond the scope of vocational skills and knowledges necessary for efficient 
workmanship. In addition, the social use of these projects are stressed. Research in the school and 
pupil library to determine their utilitarian value in all types of homes is pursued. This research 
is supported by the employment of visual aids, use of newspapers and periodicals and planned obser- 
vation trips to various points for expanding information involving all aspects of these projects from 
the wood as part of a tree to the completed item. 

i 

The Curriculum of the Center 



The program at the Occupational Center centered around providing the students with a work 
oriented experience, which it was hoped would serve the following set of purposes; 



1. Provide an initial orientation to a work environment, thereby helping them to learn how to make 
an adjustment to such an environment. 

2. Help them to assess their vocational interests and aptitudes and to identify problems which may 
be deterrents to vocational success. 
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3. Develop increased vocational awareness and sophistication. 

4. Provide personal adjustment training related to the following potential areas: personal hygiene, 
appearance, and demeanor; getting alone with others; accepting and benefiting from supervision; 
and, improving work tolerance to the point of being able to spend a full day in sustained job effort. 

5. Improve work attitudes and work habits, including attendance and punctuality. 

6. Prepare students for early entrance into industry after school graduation, by offering them a 
bridge between school and actual work. 

The principle method used in the effort to achieve these aims was to have the students work in 
a sheltered workshop program in which they were assigned a variety of work tasks such as pack- 
aging, small parts assembly, mailings, salvaging, or other light bench assembly work. Although they 
were not integrated into the workshops of the regular Center program, their program was essentially 
the same as that described above. Within this setting an effort was made to simulate a regular work 
situation such as might be encountered in competitive industry. The boys had to go through the reg- 
ular process of applying for and obtaining working papers. They had to punch a time clock when 
they came in to work in the morning, punch in and out when leaving the shop for lunch periods or 
coffee breaks, or for counseling appointments, and punch out at the end of the work day. They were 
paid for the work they did on a piece work basis, a procedure designed to emphasize the importance of 
production quantity, and to motivate them to improve their rate of work and to apply themselves to 
a job on a continued and steady basis. In addition they were held responsible for the quality of the 
work produced by the fact that if a job was not properly done, it would have to be corrected before 
the boy could be paid for the work. 

As the program at the Center was originally planned, there were to be two phases to it: 1) In 
the Evaluation and Orientation Phase, intended to last for 5 months, emphasis was to be on non- 
remunerative activities, consisting of work samples, and guidance activities including individual and 
group counseling, field trips to industrial settings, and classes in occupational information. 2) In 
the Work Participation Phase, covering the last 5 months, sub-contract jobs with remuneration on a 
piecework basis were to be introduced into the shop, supplemented by a continuation of counseling 
activities with increasing emphasis on personal adjustment as related to work adjustment. The dif- 
ference between these two phases was to be in their frames of reference, so that in phase one the 
goals of personal and vocational adjustment were to be pursued through an experience that stressed 
training to work and was therefore still largely educational in character and without the element of 
remuneration, whereas in phase two, the same goals were to be sought by focusing upon participation 
in paid work. The purpose of differentiating the two phases was to provide a gradual transition first 
from school into an experience that resembles the school in many respects, and then into an experi- 
ence which was more closely related to industry than to school. 

This planned program was implemented in the first service year. However, during that period, 
with the increasing awareness of the staff that the population being served was different from the one 
anticipated, it became apparent that the program would have to be refined. First, the Orientation 
Phase, in which no payment was received for work done, and in which the work sample tasks were 
very simple and below the capability of the boys most of whom had in fact been involved in higher 
level work in the school shops, failed almost entirely to motivate the boys to become involved in the 
work situation. It was therefore decided to condense the period of non-remunerative work so that 
when the boys entered the program they were informed that they could begin earning money for the 
work they did as soon as they obtained working papers and demonstrated that they were capable of 
meeting certain minimal standards of productivity. Some of the bqys began to get paid in the third 
week that they were at the Center. Second, since many of the boys had already had outside work ex- 
periences, or were currently employed, there was an increasing emphasis on placement in jobs in 
the community, either as a supplement to the workshop experience, or in some cases by removing 
youngsters from the Project program and placing them in OJTs. In such cases, we continued to work 
with both the boy and his employer, especially if problems arose. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES 



The participation of the Experimental group students in work oriented activity at the Occupation- 
al Center, constituted the primary service provided for them in this Research and Demonstration 
Project. In addition, as has been mentioned above, the program plan called for providing certain 
supplementary services under the auspices of the Center. These services, including field trips, in- 
dividual and group counseling of students, counseling with parents or guardians of the students, and 
placement, are described in detail below with emphasis on some of the variations in approaches 
that were tried. In addition, a summer program was added to the planned program covering the reg- 
ular academic year. The nature of this additional program and the reasons for its inception ^.re also 
discussed. 

Field Trips 

The program plan called for students to visit a variety of industrial settings in which, at some 
future date, jobs might be available to them. Accordingly, some of the places they visited were: a 
silk screen factory, an automobile assembly plant, and a large bakery. Generally, the entire group 
was included in these trips. In addition, special trips were organized for boys with specific vocation- 
al interests to visit small companies doing this particular kind of work— i.e. auto-body and fender 
repair, furniture re-upholstery, printing, etc. The purpose of these trips was to acquaint the boys 
with the nature of the work in any of these settings as well as the variety of jobs which one might 
hold. It was also used as a means of trying to get them to think more clearly about what each of 
them might want to do for the future, basing their thinking not merely on vague ideas such as, ‘I like 
cars, therefore I want to be a mechanic’. A subsidiary purpose of these trips was to have them ob- 
serve the behavior of men in an organized work situation. The reactions to these trips were then 
used as the bases of subsequent discussions with the youngsters in groups or individually. 

As the experience of the staff with the program and the population being served grew, a de- 
cision was reached to supplement these trips to industrial settings with other kinds of outings. An 
important factor in this decision was the behavioral observation of the timidity of the boys, their 
extreme uncomfortableness in new situations and reluctance to venture out into the environment 
beyond a rather narrowly restricted range to which they were accustomed, and the impression that 
they seemed not to have had or been able to make use of the opportunities and activities which 
might be available. Therefore, some visits to local park and recreational facilities, to the United 
Nations, to a movie and stage show, and a ferry ride to the Statue of Liberty were also made. The 
choices of these places to visit came from the group. Unfortunately, this phase of the program was 
introduced at a relatively late stage in our work, and really only took hold with the last year’s group. 
Hence, it was not as integral a part of our program as might have been necessary. 

Counseling Services 

All the students in the Experimental group were offered both individual and group counseling, 
the purposes of which were two-fold: 1) to provide vocational information and guidance; and, 2) to 
help remove emotional impediments to competitive employment. 

With regard to the individual counseling, each youngster was assigned to a member of the pro- 
fessional staff— rehabilitation counselors, clinical psychologist or coordinator— to be seen on a reg- 
ular basis. In fact, when we became aware of the degree of personal and behavioral problems ex- 
hibited by the members of the group, the decision was made that each boy would be seen weekly and 
some even more often. The length and frequency of these sessions were determined on an individual 
basis according to a student’s need, as well as his ability to make use of this kind of intensive one 
to one contact. The nature of the counseling sessions to some extent depended also upon the differ- 
ent training and background of the various staff members. Recognizing this, in the third program 
year, an effort was made to assign the youngsters to counselors after an assessment of their needs 
had been made by means of extended intake interviews. Thus, for example, an effort was made to 
assign the most severely disturbed youngsters to the clinical psychologist, who was in a position to 
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offer them therapeutically oriented counseling. Actually, in view of the magnitude of the problems 
presented by the boys, it was felt that a majority of them could have used this kind of service. It was also 
felt that the ten month school year— the period of time the boys were in the program— was only 
enough for those services to make a beginning, but not to really lake an effective hold. 

It is clear from the above statement that the counseling tended to stress the second stated pur- 
pose— that of dealing with emotional problems— over the issue of vocational planning and preparation. 
The reason for this was a practical one. Many of the boys were just not ready or able to deal with 
the vocational issue in meaningful ways. They may have talked about wanting to quit school as soon 
as possible and get jobs, but had trouble thinking through the implications of such action, which was 
often conceived of in an inconsistent and impulsive manner, fluctuating with temporary mood states. 
Hence, it was necessary to concentrate on these moods and the factors responsible for them. Sim- 
ilarly, many of them were quite frightened about work and the possibility of failure, and these issues 
too had to be given priority. It was also felt that despite the fact that for many of the boys this would 
actually be their final year in school, and hence vocational planning would have been very important 
for them, they were too young (if not chronologically, then emotionally) for real planning to occur. 
Many did not have clear pictures of themselves as people, what they liked and disliked, or what they 
were or were not good at, and many seemed unused to expressing their own opinions. These then 
were some of the areas that had to be emphasized. Increasingly, in view of some of these observa- 
tions, efforts were made by staff members to encourage some of the boys to return to the Montgom- 
ery Street School. 

Many of these observations made with regard to the individual counseling were also found in 
connection with the group counseling. Here the result was that several different approaches to the 
groups were tried, in the hopes of finding one that might be effective. In the first year, the groups 
were large and were run by the leaders on a semi-didactic basis. That is, there was a schedule of 
vocationally related topics to be discussed at each meeting. Although participation of the group mem- 
bers was encouraged, they ended not to get very involved but to passively let the leaders do most of 
the talking. In the second year, small psychothaputically oriented groups were tried. The boys 
were told that they could discuss whatever they felt was important, whether related to vocational or 
non-vocational issues. They almost never chose to talk about vocational matters, although sometimes 
if they were angry at the workshop supervisor or their teachers at school, these matters were 
brought up and might have led to discussions of motivation and desirable behaviors in a work situa- 
tion. Most of the time, however, they were more concerned about such things as girls, sexual curi- 
osity, drinking and drug taking, getting into trouble with the law, or how to get things they wanted 
like nice clothes, cars etc. The trouble with these groups however, was the lack of structure or con- 
trol, which led to a great deal of acting out and testing of limits, and tended in the end to be fruitful 
only very intermittently. In the third year, an approach somewhere between these two was tried, 
with large groups, which were essentially vocationally oriented, and with more emphasis on group 
participation. Topics were raised based on events occurring in connection with the workshop, or the 
group time was used to plan field trips, etc. Also, attempts were made to have different boys as- 
sume the leadership of the group and responsibility for controlling disruptive behavior. This led tr 
discussions of their reactions to the behaviors of other group members, how other people might re- 
act to themselves, and how it felt to be a leader. This approach to the group counseling seemed 
to the staff, somewhat more successful than the others, but not enough so to satisfy staff members. 

In any case these are subjective impressions, not assessed by means of quantitative data. 

Involvement of the Parents or Guardians of Students 

In each of the Project service years group meetings were planned and held with the parents of 
the students. In the first two years these meetings were conducted by the Social Worker. In the third 
year, due to the lack of a social worker, the meetings were conducted by the Coordinator and the 
Psychologist, until the original Coordinator left our staff, at v/hich time his role in the group was 
taken by one of the Rehabilitation Counselors. The groups met to discuss some of the problems 
faced by the parents in relation to the boys— i.e. how to deal v/ith some of their behavioral problems, 
how to try to help them with their school difficulties, what kinds of vocational futures they might 
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look forward to, whafc our program was trying to do for or with them, etc. Sometimes too the par- 
ents wanted to talk about more personal family difficulties. 

One of the major problems with this aspect of our service however, was the fact that only a 
small percentage of the parents came to these meetings. This meant that many of the parents who 
should have needed help most never received it, either because they could not come to the meetings 
or because they were not interested in doing so. Some improvement with regard to this problem was 
made in the third year by: 1) doubling the frequency of the meetings: 2) scheduling day and evening 
meetings; and, 3) holding a series of orientation meetings with the parents prior to the actual start 
of the program. Under these conditions, about 3/4 of the parents attended at least one or two meet- 
ings, whereas in earlier years only a handful of parents had come at all. But this improvement was 
limited by the fact that few parents continued to come to the meetings with any regularity, and 
towards the end of the year very few attended at all. The change of staff personnel with regard to 
the group was one probable reason, and a change of location for the meetings was another. But in 
addition to these, it is possible that many of the parents did not feel comfortable with the group dis- 
cussions, some had trouble bringing themselves to really participate, and some probably felt they 
were not getting the kind of help they needed. A few of the parents, however, did express the feeling 
that they had benefited from this experience. 

In addition, some casework service was provided to parents on an individual basis. Usually 
this was in connection with particular problems that some of the boys presented. If parents could 
not come in to the Center to meet with us, arrangements were made for home visits. 

Summer Program 

Although it was not planned in the original Project application, a summer program was orga- 
nized as an additional Project service for students who had not been placed in industry at the end of 
the school year, or who were considered to need continued rehabilitation services. Participation in 
this program was on a voluntary basis and therefore included, of those boys who had not been placed 
or could not find jobs on their own, only those who wanted to work and have the chance to earn some 
money over the summtir. This number decreased from the first to the third program year, probably 
as a result of the increasing youthfulness of the boys in the program. The summer program served 
several purposes: keeping the students off the streets and in continued training; keeping them in 
counseling; keeping some of the boys at the Center, and hence easily available while further efforts 
to place them were being made; and, providing the boys some chance to earn extra money, which in 
most cases was badly needed. During the summer, the students attended the Center four days a 
week, all day, instead of the two days per week during the regular school year. 

Placement 



It has already been noted that because of the more advance capability of the project youngsters 
than had been anticipated when the Project was originally planned, an increasing emphasis was put 
upon the need to place the boys directly into competitive employment, sometimes instead of con- 
tinued participation in our program, but more usually as a supplementary activity. Thus, some boys 
were placed on part-time jobs, and others were placed after the termination of the program year. 

In making decisions about who was ready for competitive employment, an effort was made to 
adhere to two criteria: 1) that the boy’s production be up to standard in terms of both quality and 
quantity; and, 2) that his shop behavior be appropriate for a work setting. In actual practice, though, 
it was often simpler to place more capable youngsters regardless of the nature of their behavior in 
the workshop here, because more employers were willing to hire them. It should be pointed out that 
some of the youngsters who were placed, despite considerable disruptive behavior with us, nonethe- 
less did well on the outside jobs. Another fact which influenced these placement activities, was the 
age of the boys. First, it was true for almost all of them that because they were so youi^, it was 
difficult to arrange placements. This was even more true for the boys who were not yet 16, but who 
might have been ready for part-time employment. Again, therefore, we were not always able to real- 
ly follow our criteria# and place the boys who had proven their interest and capabilily. 
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It should be further noted that placement in industry, was only one referral service we provided. 
In addition, some of the boys were encouraged to go on for further training, either in the form of 
On-the-Job training paid for through the cooperation of the Rehabilitation Commission, or by enter- 
ing more advanced trade training programs or academic programs. Detailed statistical data on these 
activities is given in Appendix B. 

Summarizing this data from Appendix B, the following placements were made by the Project: 
over the three year period, 54 students were placed in jobs with industry, of whom 50 were mem- 
bers of the Experimental group and 4 were members of the Control group. In addition, 13 students 
were placed in On-the Job training positions; 28 were referred to other programs or agencies; and, 
14 were referred to vocational or other schools. Only some of these referrals led to stable employ- 
ment or to completion of higher level training. 
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Chapter IV 



THE {Research aspect 

The present Project was designed in order to demonstrate a technique of providing vocational 
rehabilitation services to mentally retarded youth while the youth were still in school attendance. 
Participation in such a vocationally oriented program was expected to result in (1) short term 
measurable gains in vocational effectiveness and, (2) more favorable post-project vocational ad- 
justment in the community. Part of the Project involved conducting research into the impact of the 
program on the subsequent vocational development of the teen-aged boys who took part in it. The 
present chapter will describe the nature and findings of this research. 



DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

The primary research methods used were the testing of matched Experimental and Control 
groups before and after project participation, assessment of student functioning in the schools, and 
post-service follow-up studies assessing subsequent vocational, educational and social activities. 

The Use of Experimental and Control Groups 

Two groups of subjects participated in the study. The Control group, received the educational 
and rehabilitative services normally available to them in the community. The Experimental group 
had an educational experience compressed into three days per week instead of the usual five, v/hich 
was supplemented by additional vocationally-oriented training in a sheltered workshop setting. 

The findings relating to the Control group served essentially as a basis of comparison against 
which the experiences of the Experimental group could be measured, so that it could be ascertained 
if the youngsters who received the experimental service showed more favorable vocational develop- 
ment as a consequence of having received Project services. Assignment of subjects to the Experi- 
mental and Control groups was made by matching them on several relevant variables such as age, 
intellectual ability, socio-economic status, social and emotional maturity, school achievement and 
scores on a battery of tests. The matching was achieved in the following way. First sets of stu- 
dents were paired on the basis of their appearing to be essentially the same on most of these vari- 
ables. Then the members of these pairs were randomly assigned to either the Experimental or the 
Control group. The two groups were then compared as groups to make sure that they did not sig- 
nificantly differ on any of the cinicial variables. Specific data on the most important elements of 
this matching were given above, in Chapter II. 

Pre -Project and Post Project Testing 

From approximately March 1 to June 30 of each service year, all eligible students considered 
to be possible project clients for the next academic year received a battery of tests and evaluative 
instruments designed to assist the Project in making initial evaluations and matchings. The same 
battery was then given again one year later to measure progress in both groups. 

The test battery included two well known standardized tests, the Fhirdue Pegboard and Porteus 
Maze as well as the following Project developed tests: Job Information, Money Recognition, Work 
sample Evaluation, Written Job Application, and Job Interview. The test battery is described in 
detail in Appendix C, with descriptions of the required tasks, scoring techniques, modifications in 
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the way the tests were used which occurred during the course of the Project, and efforts to assess test 
reliability. A brief summary only, is given here. 



1. Purdue Pegboard — This is a standarized test of manual dexterity. Speed is an important factor 
in successful functioning. A variety of manual tasks are performed to measure speed and dex- 
terity with the right hand, left hand, both hands, right, left and both hands, and in an Assembly 
task requiring coordination of different, but simultaneous actions. 

2. Porteus Mazes — This test consists of a series of printed line mazes, steeply graded in difficulty, 
in which a high score depends upon an ability to solve the maze problems without error. This 
test has been described as a measure of foresight and planning capacity, aspects of intelligence 
which are most important in practical social situations. Failure on maze test items is often 
attributed to “impulsivity.” 



3. Job Information — This is a twenty item, multiple choice type test of information and attitudes 
concerning work. This test is administered in groups with the items read to the clients to elim- 
inate the possible effects of a client’s limitations in reading ability. 

4. Money Recognition — This is an individuaJly administered test of simple and complex money iden- 
tifications, ability to make coin combinations, simple and complex change making and simple 
accounting. 

5. Work Sample Evaluations — This is a situational test of small industrial operations such as: 
assembling “U” bolts, assembling curlers, kick press operation, hand tool recognition, sorting 
nuts and bolts, visual checking of packaged items for accuracy of contents, counting and packing 
of poker chips and using a counting device and an Ohm Meter. Both accuracy and speed are 
measured, although the speed score proved to have greater value in differentiating among sub- 
jects. The items are scored individually, since they cannot be considered cumulative. 

6. Written Job Application — This is a test of the ability to provide written information on an appli- 
cation of the type that a prospective employer might use. A representative application, obtained 
from just such an employer is used. The completed application is rated as an asset or barrier 
to probable employment in terms of each of the following traits: legibility, completeness, ac- 
curacy, comprehension, appearance and general impression. 

7. Job Interview — This is a tape recorded job interview to determine client’s ability to verbalize 
his motivation, awareness of job conditions and goals, and to assess his employability in terms 
of the impression he would make in such an interview situation. The tape is rated by an inde- 
pendent rater as an asset or barrier to probable employment in terms of the following traits: 
relationship with the interviewer, speech, poise and self-confidence, clarity of job goals, under- 
standing of interviewer’s questions, alertness, willingness to adapt to job conditions, grasp 

of facts about himself, work motivation and general interview impressions. 



This pre and post-project testit.g was used in the research on the Project in the following ways: 
(1) as part of the matching process by which the Experimental and Control groups were equated 
and (2) as part of the assessment of changes in functioning which may have occurred over the 
course of the Project year and which might, therefore, be due to participation in the Project or 
the lack of it. 

In addition to the test data, Pre -Project and Post-Project scores for the students on standard- 
ized Reading and Arithmetic Achievement Tests were also available. The testing in this case was 
conducted by the school, who gave the scores to the Project for evaluation. Thus, improvement in 
school functioning could be measured. This data was available on both the Experimental and Con- 
trol groups, so that again it was possible to measure differences in the rate of change for each of 
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these groups —differences which might, in part at least, be attributable to participation or non- 
participation in the Project. 

The Follow-Up Process 

Several follow-up studies were conducted of the students enrolled in the Experimental and Con- 
trol groups. These occurred in August, 1964, May, 1965, March and April of 1966 and October, 

1966. The first two follow-up studies of August, 1964 and May, 1965 covered only the students in 
the first Project year of 1963-64. The preliminary data from these efforts was presented in ear- 
lier reports and is included in Appendix D. The follow-up study of the Spring of 1966 covered both 
the 1963-64 and the 1964-65 populations, and the follow-up study of the Fall of 1966 covered the 
1965-66 population. The research findings presented in the present chapter will concentrate on the 
findings from these final two follow-up efforts. 

The procedure for obtaining the data for the follow-up study of Spring, 1966 was: (1) Students 
were sent letters asking them to come in to the Center to talk with us about what they had been doing 
since leaving the program. The percentage of students responding to these letters was relatively 
sm all. (2) The Project staff and some additional temporary employees were sent out to make visits 
to the student’s homes to interview either the students themselves or responsible members of the 
family. These visits were usually made on holidays or weekends or in the evenings, when it was 
more likely that someone would be at home. (3) If no one was home for the first visit, a note was 
left for the family advising them when the interviewer would return and asking them to call the 
Center if this was not convenient. (4) In some cases the interview was conducted by telephone, 
either if the student called in response to such a note, or if no one were home for one or more 
visits, but it was possible to make subsequent contact by phone. This follow-up procedure was 
modified somewhat in the Fall of 1966 follow-up study, which had to be conducted in a very short 
period of time. In this case all boys who were known through data provided by the school, to have 
returned to school were interviewed there, with the cooperation of the administration. The other 
boys or members of their families were contacted by telephone, if we had a number available for 
them. In cases where the family had no telephone, a home visit was made. 

Table 22, in Appendix E, gives data on the number of successful contacts for both the Experi- 
mental and Control groups for each of the years of Project participation, as well as the reasons 
contact could not be made in the other cases. Table 23, also in Appendix E, gives data on the 
sources of information— i.e., who was interviewed— for each of the groups. 

The following is a summary of this information: Follow-up data was gathered for 224 mem- 
bers of the total sample, including 125 Experimental and 99 Control subjects. The total number of 
contacts for the 1963-64 group was 70, for the 1964-65 group 68 and for the 1965-66 group 96, We 
were Siignificantly more successful in contacting members of the Experimental group (x^ = 13.59, 
p < .001). The sources of the data include: 161 students, 47 parents or guardians, and, in the re- 
maining 16 cases, other relatives, friends, or the school. Failure to contact the remaining students 
was attributable to the fact that their current addresses were unknown in 55 cases, the student 
could not be reached at the present address in 9 cases, the student was institutionalized in 5 cases, 
the informant was uncooperative or gave insufficient information in 3 cases and in 2 cases the stu- 
dents were deceased. 

The interviews conducted in these follow-up studies were in accordance with a structured ques- 
tionnaire (see Appendix F). The information sought dealt primarily with the vocational and educa- 
tional activities of the students, especially those which they had been involved in since the end of 
the Project year. For boys who had left school or the Project at an earlier time, data was collected 
on their activities since that termination date. With regard to work, an effort was made to find out 
for each job, what the duties were, how much salary was earned, how long the job lasted, what the 
reasons for termination were, how the job had been acquired, etc. With regard to continued school- 
ing, questions related to whether the youngster had returned to the Montgomery Street School, whe- 
ther he graduated, why he left if he did, if he was going to any other school, and if so, what was the 
nature of the program, etc. Information was also obtained about any trouble the youngster might 
have had with the law. 
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In addition to these follow-up study efforts, some follow-up data was also obtained from the 
case files of the Rehabilitation Commission. 



The primary purpose of the research conducted in connection with this Project was to assess 
the effectiveness of the Project rehabilitation program in improving the vocational functioning or 
the vocationally related functioning of the mentally retarded students. In connection with this pur- 
pose, the following two hypotheses were tested: 

1. Participation in a vocationally oriented cooperative program in which classroom experiences 
are combined with community workshop experiences will eventuate in short-term measurable 
gains in vocational effectiveness among mentally retarded teenagers. These gains, occurring 
over a period of one year will be manifested in the following areas: 

a. Job knowledge as evaluated in terms of testing with the Job Information Test. 

b. Job find behavior, as assessed through the Job Application Test and evaluations of role 
playing behavior in simulated job interviews. 

c. Work performance, as evaluated in terms of functioning on a series of work sample tsisks, 
the Purdue Pegboard Test and the Porteus Mazes. 

d. Academic Achievement, as measured by standardized achievement tests used by the Newark 
Board of Education. 

2. Participation in a vocationally-oriented cooperative program in which classroom experiences 
are combined with corhmunity workshop experiences will eventuate in more favorable post- 
project vocational adjustment in the community among mentally retarded teenagers. The dif- 
ferences in vocational adjustment will be manifested in: 

a. Emplo 5 mient status 

b. Work stability 

c. Continued educational or training involveinent, related to career planning. 

In addition to these two major hypotheses, some additional questions which were examined in 
the course of the research were: 

1. Can sub-groups of the students be identified who made the greatest vocational progress as a 
result of participation in the experimental program, or can differences in the kind of progress 
made be related to these sub-groups, based on characteristics such as intellectual ability, ma- 
turity, or reported prior work history? 

2. Did the experimental and control groups differ in their tendency to complete the year of Project 
participation in school? 

3. Did the experimental and control group students differ in post-Project community adjustment in 
terms of their tendency to get into trouble with the law ? 

4. Can we identify characteristics of the students, regardless of participation or non-participation 
in the experimental program which are related to vocational success ? 

Improvement in Potential Vocational Effectiveness as Measured by Test Functioning 

Hypothesis I states that participation in the experimental school-workshop rehabilitation pro- 
gram by mentally retarded adolescents will result in measurable gains in job knowledge, job find 
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behavior, work performance and academic achievement. More specifically, it was expected that 
when the post-project scores on the test battery were compared to the pre -project testing for 
both the Experimental and Control groups, that the Experimental group would show a greater 
amount of improvement. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the frequency with which members of the Experi- 
mental and Control groups had improved scores on retest at the end of the Project year (as com- 
pared to scores which were the same, or in many cases even poorer). Differences in the frequency 
of improved scores were compared by means of chi-square (x^) to assess their significance. 

The data in Table 2 show that for the 1963-64 and the 1964--65 populations there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the Experimental and Control groups in the frequency with which 
students showed improved functioning on items of the test battery. For the 1965-66 population, 
significantly more of the students in the Control group showed improvement in arithmetic achieve- 
ment and significantly more of the Experimental group students showed improvement on the as- 
sembly sub-test of the Purdue Pegboard Test of manual dexterity. When the three student popula- 
tions are combined, the only significant difference which holds for the total population is the one 
which shows the Experimental group to have improved more often on the Purdue Assembly. Since 
there was no differences at all on this variable for the 1963-64 and 196^-65 populations, the finding 
for the total group is almost completely a function of the magnitude of the findings for the 1965-66 
population. 

In general. Hypothesis 1 is not supported. 



Post -Project Vocational and Educational Activities 

Hypothesis 2 states that participation in the experimental school-workshop rehabilitation 
program by mentally retarded adolescents will result in more favorable post-project vocational 
adjustment. Specifically, it was expected that more of the Experimental group students would be 
working or engaged in vocationally related training programs, and that they would show greater 
stability in these activities. 

A summary of the educational and vocational activities of the Project populations at the time 
of the follow-up studies is given in Appendix G, Table 24, and a summary of all educational and 
vocational activities engaged in since the termination of Project participation is given in Appen- 
dix G, Table 25. 

The data from the follow-up studies were evaluated in terms of a series of “success” criteria 
defined as follows: 

1. Current full time employment vs. no current full time employment. 

2. Current emplo 3 rment, either full or part-time vs. no current employment. 

3. Full time employment at any time since termination of Project participation vs. no full time 
employment at any time in that period. 

4. Full or part time employment at any time since termination of Project participation vs. no em- 
ployment at any time in that period. 

5. Any training or schooling since the termination of Project participation vs. no additional train- 
ing or schooling in that period. 

6. Currently attending Montgomery Street School or graduated from that school vs. no longer 
attending Montgomery, but quit rather than graduated. 

7. In some kind of advanced education or training program currently or completed some such ad- 
vanced training vs. not involved with advanced training, or did not complete such training, but 
quit. 
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8. Current involvement in productive activity, including either work or training, vs. not working 
or not in school or training. 

9. Involvement in productive activity at any time since termination of project participation vs. no 
work, schooling or training involvement at any time in that period. 

10. Held any one job at least six months or more, vs. no work history or jobs of shorter duration 
only. 

Hypothesis 2 was tested by comparing the frequency with which members of the Experimental 
and Control groups were rated as “success” on each of these criteria. Chi-square (x^) tests of the 
significance of the different frequencies were used. 

The data in Table 3 show that on the various employment criteria, in almost every set of com- 
parisons, the percentage of youngsters reported as employed is greater for the Experimental than 
the Control groups. Most of these differences, however, while in the direction predicted by the 
hypothesis, are not significant. There is one important exception. The number of Experimental 
students reported as employed full-time at the time of the follow-up studies is significantly greater 
than for the comparable groups of Control subjects for the 1964-65 population, and then again for 
the combined population of all three years. In trying to understand these findings, it should be kept 
in mind that the reported work history prior to entry into the Project was significantly greater for 
the Experimentals than the Controls for the 1964-65 population, (x^ = 5.99; .01 < p < .02), but not for 
the 1963-64 population, the 1965-66 population, nor for the combined population. The follow-up 
study findings for the 1964-65 population indicated that more of the Experimentals than Controls 
are working. This may be a function of this reported work history prior to entry into the Project, 
rather than a result of Project participation. On the other hand, this cannot really be said about 
the finding with regard to the com.bined population since as a group they did not differ significantly 
before the Project on work history. Here the result would seem to reflect the accumulation of the 
differences, which were noted for each of the year groups, although they were not always signifi- 
cant, but which when put together, reached a sufficiently large magnitude to achieve significance. 

With regard to continued training or schoolings data in Table 3 shows that there were no dif- 
ferences between the Experimental and Control groups in the frequency with which they sought 
some such training, even if just for a short period of time. The Control group more often tended 
to remain at The Montgomery Street School, but these results were not significant. On the other 
hand, the Experimental group more often tended to seek advanced training beyond that offered by 
Montgomery— in such things as the trade training programs in the local Adult Technical School 
programs, or the Job Corps, or On-the-job-training programs, etc., and although these differences 
are not significant for any of the particular yearly samples, the accumulated difference for the 
total population of the three years is significant. 

The data in Table 3, also show that there are no differences between the. Experimental and 
Control groups on the Productive Activity criterion (percentage of students who were “just doing 
nothing”), nor on the job stability criterion (having held any single job for at least six months). 

Summarizing these findings, then. Hypothesis 2 is only partially supported. 

Student Characteristics Related to Benefits Derived From the Program 

The research results presented so far reflect some positive benefits derived by the students 
from participation in the experimental program, but show also that these benefits are quite limited 
in nature. These findings seemed to fit in with the subjective impression of the Project staff that 
the sample actually served by the program differed in some serious ways from the population that 
was anticipated by the original program planners. Many of the students served were more intelli- 
gent and more socially sophisticated than is usually true of the mentally retarded, many had re- 
ported a history of work experience before they came into the Project, and quite a few were younger 
than the original age criterion and hence may not have been ready for vocational preparation. The 
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staff felt that the low skill and interest level of the work available in the workshop made it an in- 
appropriate situation for some of the more capable youngsters. 

The question arose as to whether we could verify the expectation that certain sub-groups of the 
population might have benefited from taking part in the program whereas others may not. It was 
therefore decided to divide the group into sub-groups based on the characteristics of age maturity, 
intelligence and prior work history as follows: 1) Under 16 years old on entering Project vs. 

16 years old and older; 2) IQ under 75 vs. IQ 75 or ovei’ (based on school records); 3) No reported 
work experience vs. reported work experience; and, 4) Social Maturity Quotient under 85 vs. Social 
Maturity Quotient of 85 and over. The Experimental and Control groups of each of these sample 
sub-groups were then compared on the follow-up study success criteria. This meant that we were 
comparing smaller, more homogeneous groups, who might be expected to be doing similar things. 
The homogenity of the groups might help to clarify existing differences. 

The results are presented in Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7. For the sub-groups based on age, there are 
no differences as a result of participation or non-participation in the Project program, although 
the younger students and older students seemed to be functioning quite differently from each other. 
For the sub-groups bases on IQ the following differences were found: Among the students with IQs 
under 75, the Experimental subjects differed significantly from the Control subjects in being more 
often employed on either full or part time basis. Among the students with IQs over 75, the Control 
group students significantly more often than the Experimentals tended to return to the Montgomery 
Street School, whereas the Experimental group students significantly more often went on to some 
other, usually more advanced, training. For the sub-groups based on Social Maturity, there were 
no differences between the Experimental and Control groups of the less mature students, but in 
the higher maturity group significantly more of the Experimentals were employed full time. There 
were no differences between the Experimental and Centre 1 groups for the sub-groups based on 
previous work experience. 

A further analysis of the data was made to ascertain whether the characteristics of age, IQ, 
previous work history and Social Maturity were in themselves related to successful vocational and 
educational activities, regardless of Project participation. For these analyses. Experimental and 
Control groups were combined, and comparsons were made in terms of the various sub-groups. 

The data are presented in Appendix H, Tables 26, 27 and 28. It is clear that the most important 
factor contributing to post-project success is age. Thus, the older students were significantly more 
successful on all the criteria related to employment than were the younger students; the older stu- 
dents significantly more often went on to, and completed, more advanced training whereas, the 
younger students significantly more often returned to Montgomery. To some extent these findings 
could be expected on a purely rational basis— i.e. older boys can legally leave school and they are 
more able to find jobs since more employers will hire them, while many of the younger boys may 
have been too young to leave school legally, and therefore, had to go back to Montgomery. What is 
important, however, in these findings is that age was a more powerful determinant of vocational 
outcome for the boys than was Project participation. 

Completion of the Project Year 

It has already been indicated that one of the major difficulties in trying to work with this pop- 
ulation in terms of educational or vocational preparation is the high drop-out rate. This was noted 
in the course of this Project as well. Of the total sample of 300 students, 101 (34%) withdrew from 
the school during the course of the Project years. Of these, 41 were Experimental and 60 were 
Control students. The difference in the drop-out rate for the two groups is significant (x^ = 5.39, 
p < .05). However, actually 45 students did not complete the Project program, since 4 students 
withdrew or were dropped from the Project but completed the year at school. If we count these 
additional 4 students as drop-outs from the Project, the difference between the drop-out rates of 
45 and 60 for the Experimental and Control groups, respectively, is no longer significant 
(X^ = 3.30; p > .05). 
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The IQ values are based on school records 
'Significant, p< .05 
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This table includes data. for the 1963-64 and 1964-65 groups only since Social Maturity Quotients were not available 
for the remaining group subjects. 

*Significant, p < .05 
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Involvement With the Law After Project Entry 



Another possible measure of the impact of participation in the Project on the population served 
can be obtained from self-reports and other reports of legal offenses recorded subsequent to Project 
service. The relevant data are presented in Table 8. The controls are reported to have engaged in 
significantly greater numbers of instances of illegal behavior than the Experimentals. 



TABLE 8 

Comparison of Experimental and Control Groups on Involvement 
with the Law Since Entry into the Project 



Group 


Reported Involvement with the Law 






Experimental 


Control 






N n 


(%) 


N (%) 




1963-64 


37 6 


(16%) 


35 9 (26%) 


< 1 


1964-65 


45 5 


(11%) 


26 8 (31%) 


3.05 


1966-66 


45 4 


(9%) 


41 7 (17%) 


< 1 


Total J 963-66 


127 15 


(12%) 


102 24 (24%) 


5.50* 



Note; N = Number of cases for whom data is available. 

n = Number of cases that were involved with the law since 
entry to the Project. 

♦Significant; p<.01 



CASE HISTORIES 

A clearer picture of the ways in which subjects who took part in the experimental program 
may have been influenced by the experimental service may be obtained by reference to case data. 
This is particularly relevant in the present study because some of the definitions and measures of 
success may not have been sufficiently sensitive to identify some of the changes that occurred in 
certain of the boys. It is further helpful to study selected individual cases which may contribute to 
an understanding of some of the reasons why success may or may not have been achieved with cer- 
tain individuals, the variety of ways in which success may have been manifested (some of which 
could not readily be measured), the difficulty of determining when success really is attributable to 
the Project, and the magnitude of the problems presented oy some of the youngsters or their family 
situations which mitigated against beneficial results v/hich might have resulted from the Project. 

The following brief case histories are presented mostly to point up the complexity of these 
issues: 

1. P. G. (E116) had a friendly, outgoing manner, combined with a certain social poise and polite- 
ness which helped him to make a good impression on others. In the workshop he made a very good 
impression initially, both in personal terms and then in the satisfaction of the supervisor with his 
work. However, he was unable to maintain the early level of performance, and his functioning gen- 
erally tended to fluctuate. Tardiness increased. At the same time, the staff quite impressed by his 
early functioning and perhaps laboring unduly under a kind of “halo effect” tended to encourage him 
to enter into more advanced training programs. Therefore, when he finished his year in the Pro- 
ject, he went into Youth Career Development Center’s training program for auto body and fender 
repair work. He did not last in this program, so instead OJTs were arranged for him in this same 
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field on the assumption that he might be more successful if he did not have to bother about the 
academic aspect of the training. lie completed two such OJTs, each of three months duration, but 
at the end of each period, he was not employed by the company because his work was not consid- 
ered sufficiently satisfactory. A third OJT was not completed. He then went on to several other 
jobs of short duration. At present he is involved in another youth training program under the aus- 
pices of OEO (Office of Equal Opportunity). 

On the success criteria used in the present study this student would mostly be classified as a 
“success” in that he was working at the time of the follow-up study, had completed some kind of 
advanced training, and has not been in trouble with the law. The only criteria on which this was 
not true was retesting on the test battery, where he did much more poorly than he had previously. 
Despite the appearance of success, it is clear that this youngster has not been effectively rehabili- 
tated. Perhaps one of the reasons for failure in this case is that he tended to set his goals too 
high, and would then get discouraged because he was unable to come through. Such a problem was 
complicated by the “halo effect” reaction of others who also came to expect too much of him. The 
result was a withdrawal from resulting difficult situations, whether overt or covert. 

2. C. E. (E 160)— This student was considerably higher in level of capability, intelligence and so- 
cial maturity and sophistication than most of the other boys in his group. He began cooperatively, 
but then quickly became bored with the work in the shop, and when an attempt was made to deal 
with this in the counseling and to draw his attention to the fact that his behavior made it difficult 
for us to recommend him for higher level training, he shrugged this off saying that he had so often 
been promised by teachers and other persons in authority that if he was “good” he would be moved 
into one of the high school trade training programs, but then they never followed through with the 
promises, so he did not think it paid. 

Ultimately, we did refer him to the Essex County Adult Technical Program, making this de- 
cison on the basis of: 1) the awareness that he really had the potential ability, and 2) his work 
history as a part-time shoe salesman, a job he had held for 1 1/2 years with the satisfaction of 
his employer. He successfully completed one year of the auto body and fender training program 
and is currently working in this field. In this case, then, it would seem pretty clear that our main 
contribution to this youngster was not in the program itself, but in our ability to help him make the 
necessary contacts so that he had the chance to further his education. He wanted to do this, but 
might not have taken the step on his own. 

3. A. H. (E 165) was a very frightened, confused and distu. ed youngster. He gave the impression 
of living in a very private world, and only very infrequently coming out for contact with others. In 
keeping with this, his attendance in school and at the Project was sporadic. During the course of 
the Project year, the problems were exacerbated by the fact that his brother, who was a year or 
two older than him, commited suicide by slashing his throat, and tliat A. was the one who found the 
body. The Project staff made continuous efforts to maintain contact with him when he did not come 
himself to the program, but often he could not respond to this reaching out. Ultimately he withdrew 
from the program altogether. Every once in a while after that, he would seek help from members 
of the Project staff, or later from the counselor at the Rehabilitation Commission, but after one 
contact he would never follow through. An effort was made to get him to recognize and accept the 
need for some kind of therapy. He wanted treatment but was terribly afraid that if he went for a 
psychiatric examination. Ihe doctor would hospitalize him as “crazy.” He may have in fact been 
right about this. Unfortunately, he never had the examination, and never went for the help he 
needed. Gradually onr efforts to work with him had to be given up. When last seen in connection 
with the follow-up .‘■.tudy his life still seemed to be disorganized. He was not working or going to 
school and there v as nothing of any stability for him to hold on to. The likelihood is that this 
youngster will requir e hospitalization. 



ERIC 



4. R. S. (E 3 57) was a quiet, steady, well-mannered and pleasant youngster. He was Plow moving, 
slow thinking, and his speech was somewhat slow and thick, all of which tended to give an impres- 
sion of dullness. But on the other hand, when he did say what was on his mind, one had to take 
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notice of a quality of real perceptiveness and intelligence. He seemed to have more of a sense of 
inner strength and ego intactness than most of the other boys. The others seemed to recognize 
this, so that even though he was not part of the in-group and one of the leaders, he was treated 
respectfully by them— i.e. they knew he could “take care of himself” and therefore, he was never 
bullied, picked on or teased (a treatment otherwise given only to the bullies themselves). Voca- 
tionally, R. was interested in learning to be a short-order cook. His mother had saved her money 
from other jobs to buy a luncheonette, which the two of them had been running for about a year 
when R. entered our program. On weekends and evenings he virtually took care of the business 
himself while his mother attended to other duties at home. She expressed considerable pride in 
the responsibility he had shown. To improve his functioning in this work, he requested further 
training. We helped him to get into a regular Vocational High School Food Trades training pro- 
gram. At the time of the follow-up study he was in the 10th grade in this school, having already 
completed one year of the program. He was very satisfied with what he was doing, including both 
the schooling and working part-time in the luncheonette. The Project was helpful to this youngster, 
not in terms of the work or training he received here so much as in our having the chance to rec- 
ognize his capabilities, and then in our being able to place him in the training program he needed. 

5. K. S. (E 182) was a quiet, passive and somewhat withdrawn youngster when he first entered 
the Project. He had a long history of getting into trouble with the law, and had in fact spent a year 
or two in reform school. Despite his apparent timidity with us, he was recognized by the other 
boys as someone to be somewhat afraid of, and therefore not to be antagonized. In the early phases 
of the program, he demonstrated many of the self defeating behaviors noted as characteristic of 
the group: he took several months to get his working papers, and finally did so only under ex - 
treme pressure; he truanted frequently; and, he was late a good deal. However, he responded very 
well to the kind of special treatment and interest available to him in the program, so that gradually 
his functioning showed considerable improvement. He became much more communicative with 
both the adults and his peers, his production in the shop improved although he was never a really 
fast worker, and he showed increasing motivation to get and hold a job. He also began to spend 
some of his free time around the shop to be with and help the shop supervisor, whom he seemed to 
admire. After leaving the program he got a job, working for a painting company. Although it was 
unskilled work they were paying him $1.75 an hour. 

6. L. S. (E 202) was one of the brightest boys in the program, with an IQ of 85. He had been 
placed in Special Education because of limited academic progress and an unresponsiveness to the 
classroom situation. When he first came into the Project, he impressed the workshop supervisor 
by the rapidity with which he learned the tasks, and the high quality and quantity of his production. 
However, his excellent performance lasted for only about a week. After that a pattern of immature 
and self defeating behavior took over. He took more than three months to get his working papers, 
he was absent very often, usually in response to sudden mood shifts; he was always late, sometimes 
by an hour or more; and, his behavior when he was in the shop was generally disruptive in a child- 
like way, showing a craving for attention. His main problem, then, was his behavioral inconsis- 
tency, and an inability to follow through and get for himself some of the things he said he wanted. 
For example, he was very much interested in art, and showed considerable real talent in this di- 
rection. He became very excited when special tutoring in this area was offered to him by one of 
our staff members, but then never returned to take advantage of the offer. Similar incidents had 
occurred with special classes offered at the local library or school. With regard to these areas 

of difficulty, only very limited progress was noted over the course of the year— i.e. there would 
be momentary spurts, during which attendance, punctuality and behavior in the shop would im- 
prove, but then he would slide back again. Some improvement was also noted in terms of reported 
activities outside of the shop, so that whereas in the beginning he mostly seemed to stay home by 
himself either drawing or day dreaming, he began to make new friends during the time he was with 
us, he learned to play the guitar and became part of a Rock-n-Roll group, and his interest in the 
drawing took a somewhat more serious turn in that he got a book from which he was studying draw- 
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ing techniques, the musculature of different parts of the body, and how to draw different positions 
and views. In the vocational sphere, however, there was almost no progress. 

Before entering the Project, he reported having a job in a barber shop, washing peoples hair. 
He had this job during most of the year, and also reported that he was still working there when he 
went to speak to the counselor at the Rehabilitation Commission who thought there might be a need 
for further placement or counseling activity. The trouble with this job is that it is not regular— he 
goes in only when he feels like it, and even then his earnings are not regular since he gets paid on 
a piece-work basis and if there are no customers for a long period of time, hr will earn nothing 
for that time. Thus, although his case was closed as rehabilitated, because of this reported em- 
ployment, he can in no sense really be considered as rehabilitated. In addition to the reasons given 
above, there is the fact that he is obviously not making use of his potential abilities. Perhaps, 
given the nature of some of his problems, this was the most we could do for him at this time. But, 
he is in need of considerably more help. 



7. T. C. (E 258) was a very small, somewhat frail youngster who gave the impression of being only 
about 11 or 12 years old. In the first few weeks of the program, he came once or twice and then 
was truant for several days. When the counselor went to his home to find out why this was so and 
to bring him back to the program, she was advised by his mother that he often had to remain at 
home, particularly in winter, because there was not enough warm clothing to go around amongst 
all the children in the family, so that they took turns using what was available. There were 16 
children in the family, which was being supported by the Welfare Department. The father who 
lived with them was unemployed, and an alcoholic. On learning of this situation, several steps were 
taken: referrals were made to see if additional help could be obtained from Welfare; and, a col- 
lection of clothing for T. war iken up amongst some of the teachers at the school. Most impor- 
tantly, he was given a winter jacket. After this he began attending the Project and school with 
somewhat greater frequency, but truancy was still a big problem. It seemed to fit in with a general 
attitude of apathy and indifference which characterized this youngster’s approach to adults or 
authority situations. It became clear to both us and the boy himself that the primary reason for his 
not being in school had been his just not wanting to go. Working with him on this problem led to 
considerable improvement over the course of the year so that by the end he was attending most of 
the time. At the same time, however, there was a behavioral change from his being very quiet, 
passive and withdrawn to his becoming much more playful, somewhat destructive, and very disrup- 
tive in the workshop. He started mischievous acts in the shop and got other youngsters involved in 
them with him. This kind of behavior was recognized by staff as probably representing a step for- 
ward for him in terms of personal growth, even though it caused many administrative problems. 
However, much more help will be needed if he is to mature even further, and learn to channel some 
of this energy towards getting more real satisfaction for himself. 



8. K. J. (E 261) was a very childish looking, withdrawn, brooding youngster. His speech was ram- 
bling and circumstantial, and suggested only a very tangential relationship with reality. Much of 
the time he was very severely depressed, and frightened. He isolated himself from the other boys 
in the program and made no friends at all while he was here. With regard to his work in the shop, 
he would try to do what was expected of him, but his abilities were very limited. At thiT point in 
his life, it was felt that the most important service we could offer him wao counseling around the 
need to get help with his personal problems. This was done and both he and his mother agreed to 
seek treatment for him. A psychiatric examination was arranged through the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission. Their psychiatrist recommended hospitaliration as the preferred method of treatment. 
When this was discussed with K’s mother, however, she changed her mind about the entire matter, 
claiming that he had begun to improve spontaneously. Another factor may have been her own fears 
and/or guilt feelings about sending him away, as well as concern about her own loneliness in such 
an event— she had no one else but an infant daughter. Under the circumstances ni)t much could 
be done, except to advise her that if she changed her mind, further assistance would be available 
through either the school or the Rehabilitation Commission. K. returned to the school and accord- 
ing to his teacher he was functioning alright since he was “quiet and caused no trouble.” The 
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Department of Child Guidance was provided copies of our diagnostic evaluations and alerted to the 
need for further help for this boy. 



9. E. O. (E 262) was one of the only boys in our program who had gone through the regular school 
system, partly through the Junior High School level. He had been held back in grade several 
times, but had also made some movement forward. Earlier testing had classified him as 
retarded, but for some reason he was not placeal in special education classes until two years 
later. When this occurred he reacted with considerable shock and anger, and refused to do 
any work. It was at this point that he came into our Project. Once he saw the nature of 
the work here, the refusal to work became even stronger. He felt that he had no alternative 
but to quit school. In some sense we felt that his feelings about the situtation were justified, 
particularly in terms of the work here not being appropriate for him. Since he was interested in 
auto body and fender work, we decided to move him out of our workshop program and into an OJT 
in that field. He has functioned very successfully in the new situation in terms of rapid learning, 
responsibility on the job and reliability. In fact, his boss has indicated that if he wants it, he can 
have a job there for life. 



10. S. E. (E 263) was a small but well built youngster, who seemed sullen and angry most of the 
time. His activities prior to his coming to the Project were characterized by a great deal of anti- 
social acting out. He had been on probation several times, and had spent some time in reform 
school. When he came for the intake interview for the Project, he answered the questions with a 
mixture of honesty and bravado. He said that he did not get along too well with his father, particu- 
larly if the latter would not give him money when he wanted it, and that he responded to being 
thwarted in this way by going out and snatching someone’s purse. He felt he should get his way, 
and if there was a conflict of interests everyone should look out for himself. 

Despite his air of bravado, S. seemed to be looking for some kind of help, and for more real 
contact with adults he could trust. Thus, in the first few weeks that he was with us in the Project, 
he seemed to adjust very well, and worked steadily and well. But gradually he gathered a small 
group of followers around him who began stealing small things around the Center. And, even 
worse, he began bullying some of the weaker, more frightened boys to get them to give him somy 
of the work they had done which he then turned in as his own, or to extort some of their money 
from them on pay day. He responded to counseling with angry, sullen silence. Eventually, the 
Project staff decided that we were not really in a position to work with this youngster, and that 
keeping him in the program under these circumstances was unfair to the other boys. It was there- 
fore decided that he be dropped. He returned to school on a full time basis for the remainder of 
the year and then applied for participation in a local rehabilitation program affiliated with the 
War on Poverty. There he was not involved in the anti -social behavior, but they were having dif- 
ficulty with him in terms of his falling asleep on the job. 

S. was one youngster with whom we definitely failed to have any positive effects. He attrib- 
uted the deterioration in his behavior to the feeling that we were trying to cheat him and keep him 
from earning money, and referred in this connection to an incident in which he was told he would 
have to improve the quality of his work in order to be paid for it. The likelihood is that, had it not 
been that incident, he would have found some other reason for resorting to destructive behavior 
patterns. Another factor which was probably also important was that during this period, his father 
started staying away from home and eventually left altogether. A possible third factor, related to 
the acting out, the subsequent pattern of falling asleep, and a history of fainting may be an impulse 
disorder stemming from an as yet undiagnosed, sub-clinical epileptic pattern. At the time of the 
follow-up study this last possiblity was being looked into by the agency working with him, in co- 
operation with the Rehabilitation Commission. 



11. D. H. (E 267) was a timid, fearful youngster who was alternately withdrawn or loud and im- 
maturely aggressive. He was known among the other boys as being unable or unwilling to really 
defend himself and was therefore frequently the butt of their aggressive hostility. Some of his own 
playfulness drew the aggression upon himself. This interplay was such that he was unable to make 
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or maintain any friendships, a pattern which fit in with his somewhat paranoid suspiciousness. The 
serious emotional problems which he showed were understandable in view of his very severely 
deprived background. There was hot, and had never been a stable man in the home. His mother 
was a chronic alcoholic, who had beaten her infant children and had not properly cleaned or fed 
them, etc. Eventually the court awarded their custody to their grandmother, who was being aided 
by a local Children’s Service Bureau. 

Early in the counseling with D.,it was realized that he was much too immature to even begin deal- 
ing with vocational issues or plans for the future. In fact, most of what he talked about in counsel- 
ing was clearly wish fulfilling fantasy— and it was very difficult to get beyond this. He himself 
felt that he was not ready to go out and go to work, and intended to return to school. In view of 
these factors, it was decided to have him seen by the staff clinical psychologist, for essentially a 
kind of modified play therapy (utilizing drawings which he loved to do), supplemented by some 
counseling centering on helping him to understand some of the inter-personal difficulties he ran 
into in the shop, i.e., fights with the supervisor or with some of the other boys. Some clear im- 
provement was seen over the course of the year in terms of his increased understanding of him- 
self, and a growing ability to speak more openly and honestly about himself. A concomitant sign 
of improvement was his grandmother’s statement that for the first time he had begun to make and 
hold on to some friendships with boys his own age. On the negative side, on the other hand, were 
the facts that his work in the shop remained poor and his behavior there continued to be very dis- 
ruptive. In addition, when he was seen for the follow-up study, it was clear that though he was 
officially still going to school, he was playing hookey a great deal. Arrangements were made with 
the Children’s Service Bureau for him to be seen regularly by one of their caseworkers. 



12. M. K. (E 276) also had a severely deprived background with no stable man in the home and neg- 
lect by his mother. For seven years prior to his entering the Project, he too lived with his grand- 
mother, because his mother was in jail for manslaughter. His behavior in the Project was char- 
acterized by continuous fluctuation. At times he worked well, and seemed motivated to do well, 
but at other times, he would become apathetic and neglectful. He seemed to feel hopeless about 
what he could do even if he tried. Also, if rewards were not immediately forthcoming as a result 
of his efforts, he would get discouraged, angry, and passively resistant. Partially, his reaction 
may have been justifiable, although his manner of dealing with disappointments suggests that he 
will continue to have difficulty adjusting to and holding on to job situations. For example, he wanted 
a part-time job very badly, and hoped that if he did well, we would place him. Unfortunately, this 
expectation may have been partly fostered by the nature of ou” program, and even implicitly 
promised by staff members. In fact, such placement could have been beneficial, and he was, to 
some extent, ready for it, but he was only 15 years old and we were unable to find a placement for 
him. Over the course of the year with us, his functioning deteriorated considerably. The issue of 
the job may have been one factor. But not only was it a matter of his productivity deteriorating in 
quality and quantity, he also began showing hostile and aggressive behaviors, which if continued, 
may get him into considerable difficulty. He began playing around in the shop in such a way as to 
break furniture and fixtures, he would throw things out the windows and on one occasion, smashed 
someone’s car windshield and he was caught stealing money from the purse of one of the staff 
members, and had probably done this several times before. Most of these actions occurred in the 
last few months of his participation in the program. In addition, at this time, tniancy increased 
and his grandmother expressed considerable worry about his spending a good deal of his time with 
boys who had gotten into trouble for using drugs. At the time all this was occurring, he was facing 
the prospect of a serious disniption in his home life due to the fact that his mother was set to be 
released from prison and to come to live with him and his grandmother. Even though his grand- 
mother had legally been given complete responsibility for him, she was having difficulty under- 
standing him at all (she seemed quite limited) and felt discouraged by the problems she was having 
with him, so that she was threatening to withdraw from the situation and put the problem back in 
her daughter’s lap. Unfortunately, it was not possible to offer them further service at this time, 
nor to get them to seek help elsewhere. 
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13. B. R. (E 295) was one of the more capable youngsters who took part in the program. Despite 
his capability, howev’er, he did little or no work in the shop, except when he felt like it which did 
not happen too often. He was content to do just enough work to earn $1,00 each week and no more. 
He would then sit back somewhat pompously, lording it over the boys who were working, or dis- 
tracting their work. One factor behind this was that early in the year, his father who was working 
for the catering service of the Newark Airport, had gotten him a full time job there. He worked at 
the job in the afternoons after school and on into the evenings. When he first mentioned it, we were 
somewhat skeptical about the truth of what he was saying, especially in view of his failure to work 
with us, but also in view of a statement only recently made by his mother to the effect that even 
though he was her oldest son, he was the most clinging and depending, afraid to travel or go places 
by himself and therefore, tending to spend all of his time around the house. 

Despite the fact that B. said he was working full time and seemed not to be responding at all 
to our program, he did not leave even though he was legally able to do so. Presumably he wanted 
our help in getting into the trade training program in auto body and fender repair work in the adult 
technical program at a local high school. Even though we indicated that he would have to prove 
his capability, his functioning in our workshop showed no improvement. We did, however, call his 
employer and found out that he had in fact, been working full time for several months and that after 
a brief period of doubt about whether he would be able to make it at all, he had improved consider- 
ably and they were very pleased with his work (so much so that his employer was willing to hire 
several more of our boys). Based on this information, and in spite of his poor functioning in our 
shop, a referral was made to the adult technical program. When we contacted him after the new 
school term had begun, he said that he was finding the program there difficult, but that he thought 
he would be able to make it through. However, we later learned that he had not in fact been going 
at all— that he had attended class one day, had trouble understanding what the teacher was talking 
about, and never returned. He continued in his job at the airport. It would seem then, that here 
was a youngster who did begin to show some degree of success over the course of the year, but 
for whom participation in the Project was not really very helpful. 



As indicated above, the results of the present study are mixed. Some goals were achieved; 
others were not. A summary of Project findings is given below along with an interpretation of 
their possible meanings. Some factors limiting the generalizability of the data to other situations 
are also discussed. 

Positive Contributions of the Project 

1. A comparison of the work activities of the Experimental and Control groups after termination 
of Project participation showed a somewhat higher percentage of the Experimental group partici- 
pating in employment. The higher rate of employment was particularly important for Experimental 
students whose I.Q.’s were below 75 and for the students with higher Social Maturity Quotients. 
These results indicate that the Project did have some measure of success in improving the actual 
vocational functioning and outlook of the mentally retarded adolescents whom it served. Although 
this result cannot be attributed to any single program component, both participation in a work set- 
ting and a vigorous placement program seem to have contributed to the end product. 

2. A comparison of the post-Project involvement of Experimental and Control group subjects in 
continued training showed important differences in the kind of training sought. Members of the 
Control group most often tended to remain at the Montgomery Street School, whereas members of 
the Experimental group went on to complete other kinds of training such as that offered in voca- 
tional school programs, on-the-job training, the Job Corps, etc. This finding was particularly 
relevant for students -with I.Q.'s above 75. The finding may be accounted for by reason of the fact 
that the Project was able to recognize youngsters who had greater capability and to encourage and 
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help them to move on to other training more closely in keeping with their abilities. The Vocational 
Guidance Services of the school were much less effective in providing the service. 

3. Project participation did have some effect on the student’s school drop-out rate, in that more 
of the Experimental subjects than Control subjects completed the Project year in school. 

4. Project participation apparently had some positive effect on the social adjustment of the stu- 
dents. This can be seen from the fact that fewer of the Experimental than Control group students 
were institutionalized during or after the Project or reported at the time of the follow-up study 
that they had had continued difficulty with the law'. 

5. The criterion of Case Closure as “Rehabilitated” by the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission 
could not be used to differentiate the Experimental and Control groups. Routinely, all Experi- 
mental Subjects had cases opened at the Commission. Within the Control group, however, only a 
portion of the students were referred to the commission for services. It is not clear whether a 
consistent basis was used for making such referrals. However, it seems apparent that the Con- 
trols that were referred cannot be characterized as an unselected group in regard to referral in 
the same terms as the Experimental group. Since referral to the New Jersey Rehabilitation Com- 
mission gives students vocational opportunities that they may not otherwise have, the fact that all 
Experimentals were referred to the Commission represents a contribution by the Project. The data 
suggest that in routine practice students do not ordinarily get referred to the Commission in large 
numbers. For example, among the Controls in 1964-65 only 12 (24%) had been referred for this 
service, at the time of the final follow-up study. 

6. The case history material indicates that the Project may have had beneficial effects on some 

of the participants, which were not measurable in terms of the objective vocational and educational 
success criteria used in the research. Individual gains were noted in areas such as recognizing 
one’s problems and seeking further help, beginning to make friends with boys one’s own age for 
the first time, and becoming more open and aggressive and less passive and withdrawn. 

Other Findings 



1. A Comparison of the Experimental and Control groups on a battery of tests measuring manual 
dexterity, work skills, job find skills, job knowledge and academic achievement showed only slight 
differences between the tw'o groups in the amount of improvement they exhibited at the end of the 
Project year. The Experimental group showed greater gains on the Purdue Pegboard Test, only 
one of the measures of manual dexterity; and the Control group showed somewhat greater gains 
in Arithmetic Achievement. These findings would seem to fit in with the fact, that the program of 
work in which the Experimental subjects participated stressr ’ manual activity, on the one hand, 
and cut down on the time actually spent in school learning academic work on the other. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the percentages of students actually demonstrating improvements 
in functioning in any of the tested areas was quite small, and that in fact, many of the students ac- 
tually performed much worse on retesting as compared to the tests taken before entry into the 
Project. This deterioration in functioning may have been largely due to the factor of motivation— 
i.e., before entering the program, students may have looked forward to it with some degree of eagerness, 
as a new opportunity to prove their capabilities or to get ahead, whereas at the eid of the Project year, the 
Control group students who had been disappointed by not getting into the program may have felt little de- 
sire to cooperate or do their best because it had had no effect previously and the Experimental subjects 
may have felt no need to do their best because they knew their program at the Occupational Center of Es- 
sex County was ending anyway. These are, of course, only speculations. In general, however, it must be 
concluded that few of the boys showed progress over the year as measured by test functioning. 



2. Although the Experimental subjects were more frequently employed than the Control subjects, 
they did not demonstrate any greater job stability as measured by the frequency with which stu- 
dents had held any one job for a period of six months or more. 
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3. There was also no difference between the Experimental and Control groups between the per- 
centages of students who were “just doing nothing” i.e., not involved in work or continued training 
—after the termination of Project participation. 

4. Age was the most important determiner of “successful” post-Project educational and vocational 
activities, far outweighing the effect of Project participation. 

Limitations of the Study 

A number of factors should be kept in mind in interpreting or trying to generalize from the 
results of the present study. These factors include: 

The Sample Serve d— In the design and planning of the present study the statement was made that 
we would be providing a work -study program for mentally retarded adolescent boys. The popula- 
tion of students served by the program were all in attendance at the Montgomery Street School, 
one of the facilities in the Newark School System, which is specially designated to serve mentally 
retarded adolescent boys. We found, however, that the population of students thus served, had 
many characteristics which made them different from the kind of retardates which the program 
planners expected to encounter. They represented what might be considered a very specific sub- 
group of retardates. Most of these students were Negroes and Puerto Ricans from the lowest 
socio-economic groups, whose educational retardation is probably attributable more to social and 
cultural deprivation, maladaptive behavior patterns, and the failure of society and education to 
effectively reach them and motivate them towards education, rather than to inherent limitations 
in intellectual capabilities. Intelligence tests showed that many of the students were in fact, not 
really retarded at all (according to current concepts of mental retardation), or were the highest 
level of retardates. 

In interpreting the results of the present study, this factor should be considered. For example, 
the results show that the value of this program to the population served, was limited. But, we do 
not know what the achievements of the program would have been had it served a population of more 
severely handicapped retardates, or a group whose learning difficulties were based on limitations 
in organic brain functioning. We also do not know what the results would have been had a female 
population been served. Thus, the program as it was originally conceptualized might have ad- 
dressed itself to a different group of retarded adolescents for whom it might have been more 
useful. 



The Rehabilitation Setting — The present study was conducted in a sheltered workshop which serves 
the mentally retarded, but specifically retardates of a lower level of functioning than the students 
who participated in this Project. Therefore, in connection with the emphasis of programming at 
the Ov. cdpational Center, the kind of work that was available tended to be very simple, to require 
a very low level of capability, and to be limited to only a few kinds of tasks. The fact that this 
work was much too limited and lacking in challenge for many of the Project participants, and was 
considered demeaning by some of them, sets real limits on the Project’s findings. A work study 
program which provided the youngsters with a greater variety of jobs, with more challenging or 
more interesting jobs, or with jobs more related to the kind of work they might expect to do or 
think they might like to do, might have achieved different results. 



Limitations in the Reliability of “Self-Report” Data — A serious defect in the present study is the 
fact that it relied very heavily on data obtained by direct questioning of the students. Such data is 
necessarily dependent upon the honesty and completeness with which answers are given. In the 
present case, outside checks on the information given were often impossible or much too impracti- 
cal to obtain, so that we had no real choice but to use the information as it was given — except when 
it was obviously incredible, which did not happen more than a few times. 

There are some very real reasons for questioning the veracity of the information given in 
this way. The clearest example of this has to do with the issue of the students’ reports that they 
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had worked prior to coming in the Project. According to the data given in Table 1, the number of 
students reporting a prior work hhstory was greater in the 1965-66 group than in the 1963-64 or 
the 1964-65 groups. This is rather curious in view of the fact that the group thus reporting the 
previous work experience was the youngest and the least mature behaviorally and socially. Fur- 
thermore, with the 1965-66 Experimental population, it was possible to make a check on the con- 
sistency of such reports (if not their accuracy) since in this group, each student was interviewed 
independently on two separate occasions several weeks apart. Comparing their responses then: 

22 students said both times that they had worked before; 15 said both times that they had not 
worked; and 13 gave inconsistent responses. Therefore, 26% of the students gave unreliable infor- 
mation. 

This is one area in which the data are known to be questionable. 

The degree of accuracy of other self-reports is not known, but could be equally unreliable. 

The differing experiences of the Experimental and Control groups could certainly have led to dif- 
ferent attitudes towards the questions asked in the follow-up study, or more specifically, to the 
staff of the Project who were involved in conducting the study. For example, members of the Ex- 
perimental group who had gotten to know the Project staff quite well, might have responded in any 
one of a number of ways. They might have wanted to please or impress staff members by saying 
that they were doing well; some might have wanted to show us that we had underestimated them 
and that they were doing well despite the fact that we had felt their abilities to be limited; or some 
might have learned to feel sufficiently comfortable with members of the staff so that they could 
tell the truth even if it was negative. Members of the Control group, on the other hand, might have 
thought they no longer had to make a good impression since they would not in any case attend the 
Occupational Center; or they could have wanted to give the impression that they were doing well 
despite the fact of not having received any help from the Project. 

What all this amounts to, is that we have no way of evaluating the veracity of our follow-up 
findings, or the direction that inaccuracies might have taken. All that can be done at this point is 
to present the follow-up data and suggest that they should be viewed with caution. 
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Chapter V 



INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 



One of the major purposes of the present Project was to demonstrate the creation, development 
and implementation of a vocational rehabilitation program for mentally retarded school youth, which 
involved the cooperation of three participating social agencies: a public school system, a state vo- 
cational rehabilitation agency and a community workshop. It was hoped that a pattern of community 
relationships would be developed, which would serve as a guide to vocational rehabilitation programs 
in other communities. In evaluating the success of the Project, therefore, we should also consider 
the extent to which these aims were or were not achieved. The answer to this question will be pre- 
sented mostly in terms of some of the problems encountered, the attempted solutions, and the les- 
sons which we learned from the experience which might helpfully be passed on to others. 

It should be noted that a great deal of successful cooperation did occur as a result of the con- 
tinuing interest of the staffs of the Newark Board of Education, especially the Montgomery Street 
School, and the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, particularly the Newark District Office. 

The Board of Education played a vital role in the referral and screening processes by providing 
space in the Montgomery Street School where Project personnel interviewed and tested clients, by 
interviewi.'g students and their parents, and by making appropriate records available to the Project. 
The Board also assisted the Project to obtain up-to-date medical reports, even to the point of as- 
signing school personnel to accompany students to medical facilities. Teachers on the staff of the 
Montgomery Street School were very helpful in collecting clothing for a Project student in a situa- 
tion of emergency need and helped in the planning and implementing of student field trips. The New 
Jersey Rehabilitation Commission provided selected appropriate services needed by Project clients 
including a variety of medical and other evaluative procedures, and follow-up placement and coun- 
seling. And both the Board and the Rehabilitation Commission assigned staff members to participate 
in activities of the Project Advisory Committee. 

Some of the difficulties encountered by the Project in interagency teamwork included: 

1. The pre-Project planning occurred primarily on a higher echelon adminstrative level. Thus in 
each of the cooperating agencies, members of the basic agency staff most directly involved with 
the program were not consulted in advance for their ideas, nor an assessment of the problems 
they might encounter. They were, instead, handed their new responsibilities associr.ted with the 
Project as a fait accompli. Such a method leads to misunderstanding and resistance. It was our 
feeling that the Project would have been better served, for example, if meetings had been held 
with the teachers and counselors before the introduction of the program. Such meetings might 
have served to involve them in the program in such a way as to increase the degree of positive 
motivation and interest. 



2. Since cases were opened at the Rehabilitation Commission for all of the members of the Experi- 
mental group, this meant that an additional fifty cases had to be assigned to a counselor at the 
Commission. Also, fifty members in the Control group had to be screened and evaluated at the 
beginning of each new Project year. In the first year of the Project, the counselor who was re- 
sponsible for referrals from the Montgomery Street School was expected to handle all this work, 
in addition to her regular caseload. She was overburdened by this additional responsibility and 
found it difficult to provide services for the Project students. A solution to this problem was 
suggested by the Rehabilitation Commission to the effect that an additional counselor be hired 
by the Project to be stationed part of the time at t^e^ewark Office of the Commission, to handle 
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the screening, selection and other activities necessary to facilitate the referral and service 
process thoughout the year. This counselor functioned under the joint supervision of the Com- 
mission and the Project, serving as a liaison between the two agencies. Developed as an ex- 
perimental procedure, this arrangement proved highly successful. In the planning of future 
Projects, this matter of distribution of responsibilities associated with the new programs 
should be more carefully evaluated. The procedure of using a representative of the Project 
staff as a liaison with the Commission may be workable in other programs of this type. 

3. A similar problem of failure to take into account, in advance, the workload and responsibility 
commitments of persons to be involved with the Project occurred with the school in two ways. 
First, the need for data from school records, for reports on the functioning of youngsters 
in school, and for a social worker to act as liaison between the Occupational Center and the 
school, and between the Project staff and the parents of the students , put a great deal of pressure 
on Board of Education personnel. They therefore recommended our sharing v;ith them the cost 
and services as well as the supervision of a social worker, who would work part cf the time at 
the school and/or the Bureau of Child Guidance. This plan was put into effect, but its success 
was not properly tested because of a problem of personnel turnover. A second and related dif- 
ficulty involved the time commitments of the teachers, whose school day was so heavily sched- 
uled that it was not possible to hold team meetings during their regular working hours. It was 
to the credit of the teachers that they often came to such meetings on their own time. But such 
an infringement on their time could not be made indefinitely and ultimately these efforts at 
communication, sharing of knowledge about the youngsters, and sharing of planning and decision 
making were given up. No really stable and workable substitute was found. Again, such diffi- 
culties might be avoided by other projects with more careful evaluation and planning prior to 
the initiation of new programs. Consultations with all persons concerned would probably have 
made clear the need for regular team meetings and time allotments might have been agreed upon 
in advance. In the present situation, the calling of these team meetings represented a change 
which occurred while the program was in progress, and therefore, indicated the need for flexi- 
bility in programming which was not a part of the initial planning. Much more such flexibility 
would have been helpful. 
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Chapter VI 



SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The present Research and Demonstration Project established a work-study program for men- 
tally retarded adolescents, in the hope that such a program would improve the vocational function- 
ing of these adolescents. The rationale for the study was derived from the suggestions of previous 
researchers that many of the difficulties experienced by the retarded in their efforts to move from 
the world of school to the world of work might be successfully avoided if an intervening “transi- 
tional” training experience were introduced which combined aspects of both of these settings. The 
program therefore attempted to exert a positive influence on the post-school vocational adjustment 
of the retarded youth by modifying the experience that was ordinarily provided for them in their last year 
at school. The following program changes were instituted: condensation of the time spent in 
academic pursuits from five to three days without eliminating essential content; modification of 
the school curriculum to include greater emphasis on vocationally related material; and, assign- 
ment of the students to a community workshop for additional training and rehabilitation services 
on the two days that they no longer attended school. 

The program at the workshop included paid work experience on a piece-work basis, intensive 
individual and group counseling, counseling services to parents, placement, and field trips. In 
addition, medical and para-medical evaluations and services were made available to the students 
through the local state rehabilitation agency. The impact of this program on the vocational adjust- 
ment of the students who participated was evaluated by comparing this Experimental group to a 
matched Control group who remained in the regular five day per week school program. These two 
groups were compared in terms of improvement in functioning on a battery of tests of vocationally 
related and academic functioning, and by means of follow-up data of post-Project educational, 
vocational and social activities. A further assessment of the contributions of the program was 
made in terms of a study of case history material on what happened to some of the Experimental 
Subjects as a result of their participation in the program. 

The Subjects were 300 male students (150 Experimental and 150 Controls), whose tested IQs 
were in the 43-83 range, and who were in attendance at a Special urban school for the retarded. 

They ranged in age from 14 to 18 years, with preference being given to the older group. The 
younger students were included because the numbers required by the study could not otherwise be 
met. This meant that for many of the participants this could not in effect be their final school year. 

In addition to age and IQ, several other characteristics of the Subject population were of critical 
importance; the great majority were Negro; almost all were from the lowest socio-economic 
groups; many came from multi -problem families, characterized by parental absence due to de- 
sertion, divorce or death or by other problems such as alcoholism, mental illness and difficulty with the 
law; many had themselves been in trouble with the law;many exhibited behavior patterns of open hostile 
aggressiveness or of self-defeating passive resistance; and many reported work histories prior to com- 
ing into the Project. In general, the impression of the Project staff was that although these students were 
functioning academically on a retarded level, in most cases this retardation was probably not due to in- 
herent organic limitations as much as to socio-cultural and emotional problems. Several of the young- 
sters were in fact diagnosed as suffering from severe emotional impairment. 

The study hypothesized that after the year of Project participation, the Experimental group 
would differ from the Control group in the following ways: 1) they would show greater improve- 
ment of performance on a battery of vocational and academic tests; and, 2) they would show better 
post-Project vocational adjustment. The first hypothesis was not supported. The second hypo- 
thesis was partially supported, in that there was a somewhat higher percentage of employment 
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among members of the Experimental group, particularly for the sub-group of students with IQs 
below 75 , and for students with higher social maturity quotients. The Experimental and Control 
groups, particularly those with IQs above 75, also differed in that the Experimentals more often 
completed some kind of more advanced educational or vocational training after the Project year. 
On the other hand, the two groups did not differ as far as job stability was concerned, nor in the 
percentages of students who were involved in neither work nor school after leaving the Project. 

Some other positive contributions of the Project included: 1) the fact that more of the Ex- 
perimental subjects completed the Project year in school; 2) the fact that fewer of the Experi- 
mental than Control students were institutionalized during or after the Project or reported new 
incidents of difficulty with the law; and, 3) the observation from the case history material that 
some of the participants showed signs of personal growth in the course of the year. 



IMPLICATIONS 

Our experience with this Project raises some important questions for both rehabilitation 
workers and educators. Some of these are discussed below: 

Diagnostic Procedures and Definitions of Retardation 



The classification system of the American Association of Mental Deficiency defines mental 
retardation as . . .sub-average general intellectual functioning which originates during the de- 
velopmental period and is associated with impairment in one or more of the following: 1) matura- 
tion, 2) learning, and 3) social adjustment.” Persons diagnosed as retarded iu accordance with 
this definition are then sub-divided with regard to the severity of their deficiency. The critical 
element of the diagnostic process is the assessment of IQ, usually according to some standard 
test. Thus, the diagnostic emphasis is on current functioning in terms of observable behaviors. 
Further classification in terms of the probable origin or cause of the difficulty is often not made. 
Behind such an approach is the idea that what is important is the determination of the amount of 
mental retardation and the degree to which the affected individual is thereby incapacitated, and 
the belief that the degree of incapacitation is not a function of the cause. 

In recent years this approach has begun to be challenged, especially in terms of literature on 
“cultural deprivation.” Our experience with the present study lends support to these challenges. 
Thus, the retarded students served by the Project had all been diagnosed as retarded based on 
their obtaining IQ scores in the 43-83 range. The Project took place at the Occupational Center of 
Essex County, a community sheltered workshop with several years of experience working with 
persons of similar tested intellectual ability. Yet it was found that the students who took part in 
the Project were very noticeably different from the majority of person previously served at the 
Center. The nature of the work available at the Center was inappropriate to the capabilities of 
many of these youngsters. It would seem clear then that many very different people might obtain 
a particular IQ score, and that because of social and cultural differences the kinds of help they 
require might also be different. 

Of cniciial importance in this difficulty is the question of what happens when a diagnosis is 
made. Diagnoses are “labels” which have implicit connotations in addition to their explicit defi- 
nitions. These secondary meanings, though never specifically stated will nevertheless affect the 
behavior of persons hearing the diagnosis. Some of the consequences of labeling a person as re- 
tarded might be undesirable. 

<t First, the statement that someone is retarded implies not only that his current functioning is be- 
low average, but also that his capabilities are inherently limited— i.e., not only that he has not 
learned, but that he is largely incapable of future learning. Thus, an effort may be made to help 
him improve his functioning, but this would be done in terms of limited, and perhaps limiting, 
goals. However, for the person who has not learned, although he has the potential capability, this 
lowered level of aspiration may have negative effects, and may in essence not be helpful. 
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Second, the statement that a person is retarded implies that his difficulty is primarily intel- 
lectual in nature, so that remedial efforts will concentrate their attention on learning. Where the 
learning problem is in reality secondary to, or caused by emotional problems, as was the case 
with many of the boys who took part in the present study, other much needed services might not be 
provided. 

Third, by assuming that the problem is a characteristic of the person, our attention is focused 
on changing him. Under these circumstances we are less likely to try to change either the social 
or cultural environment, or existing educational and rehabilitative practices. 

It seems clear from the above that some kind of revision of existing diagnostic procedures is 
needed so that the person is not merely given a label, but rather that for each person an attempt 
is made to define the nature of the problem and consequently the preferred direction of remediation 
attempts. Some statement of “probable cause," whether genetic or bio-chemical, socio-cultural, or 
emotional seems called for, in addition to noting the presence of retarded learning and the severity 
of the retardation. 

Differential Programming 

Related to the above statements is the comment made earlier in this report that many of the 
youngsters who participated in the project seemed to have been classified as retarded without 
appropriate qualifying explanation. The explanation would add to the differential power of the 
diagnosis, assisting the selection of special educational and rehabilitation services that are most 
appropriate. Thus the kind of help needed by one subgroup might be very different from that needed 
by another. For example, differing degrees of emphasis on educational remediation would be re- 
quired, depending upon the principal dynamics involved in the retardation. 

The present study made it clear to us that such differential programming is essential. At 
present, we have clues rather than definitive findings relating to the type of programming which 
would be most useful. Based on the Project experience, some of the following ideas may be sug- 
gested. 

Intensive Mental Health Services. One thing which was very clear to the Project staff who worked 
with these youngsters was the extent to which they are in need of very intensive mental health 
services. Most of these students should participate in both individual and group treatment pro- 
grams, involving the services of persons trained in all of the mental health professions: psychia- 
try, psychology, social case work and social group work. For these youngsters such services 
would seem to be just as necessary as the already existing services of educational remediation and 
vocational counseling. This recommendation is based on the behavioral characteristics of the 
students served which have been detailed above, including aggressive, hostile, and anti -social be- 
haviors, as well as fearful and self defeating behaviors. Since for many of these youngsters the 
lack of academic achievement is closely intertwined with emotional and motivational factors, it 
would seem highly doubtful that a purely academic approach to the problem could be sufficiently 
successful. Existing community agencies should help to make mental health services more readily 
available to these students than was possible in this Project. Such mental health services should 
begin for the students as early as possible— i.e. as soon as the diagnosis of the problem is made. 

Higher Level Training. Many of the adolescent students who particpated in the Project seemd to 
have the potential ability to learn both academic and vocational work on a higher level than is 
usually provided for the retarded. Some might be capable of completing regular high school work, 
and others might at least be able to learn to function in skilled or semi-skilled work. Present 
practices of setting low achievement goals for them, or preparing them for jobs which require no 
skill, pay very little, and are readily available because not too many people wsjit them, tend to 
strengthen already existing feelings of hopelessness and despair. Motivation towards higher goals 
might tend to improve achievement. 

Both the schools and rehabilitation agencies should recognize the higher capabilities of many 
of these youngsters and provide more of this higher level training for them. However, because of 
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their emotional problems they might require very close personal contact with their counselors 
during training periods, otherwise many who have the ability might prove too unstable to achieve 
their goals. 

For sheltered workshops, the needs of this group present a complexity of problems and chal- 
lenges. The Occupational Center of Essex County, as it is presently set up, is not really in a posi- 
tion to serve this population adequately. It probably shares this problem with the majority of 
sheltered workshops serving the mentally retarded. Two courses of action might be available to 
such workshops. They could decide to limit their services to retardates of more limited potential 
capability, on the one hand, or they could undertake substantial program expansion which would 
include evaluation and training for a much more varied group of vocational tasks on many levels 
of difficulty, on the other. 

Future Programming . The statements made above include implicit suggestions about the directions 
which might desirably be attempted in future programs. Such suggestions are tentative in view of 
the complexity of interpreting the results obtained in this study. Two factors are important. First, 
the data presented represent the impact of our total program which included several components: 
a work-study combination, intensive counseling, comprehensive placement activity, etc. Some 
beneficial results were obtained from this combined program, but the results were mixed. Al- 
though the subjective impression of the project staff was that the counseling and placement activi- 
ties were our most important contributions to these youngsters, and this idea receives some 
potential support from the data on the different post-project educational and training activities 
engaged in by the Experimental and Control groups, we must make it clear that we do not really 
know for sure what the relative contributions of the various program components were, nor what 
would be the effects of programs which included each of these components either singly or in 
smaller combinations. Additional research is needed to determine which components are most 
helpful. Second, the data presented are for a relatively heterogeneous group of students with widely 
differing needs. Their differential responses to newly proposed programs, as well as to the vari- 
ous services offered in this program also need further intensive study. 

Because of these conditions, little can be said in a general way about the value or effectiveness 
of work study programs. The idea of being paid for the work they were doing did seem to be a pos- 
itive motivating force for many of the boys, but this got mixed up with other factors, such as the 
nature of the work, so that a mixture of responses to the program resulted. Since the work was 
relatively simple, it might have been a more useful training device had it come several years 
earlier in the careers of the boys. Functioning in this workshop might then have served as a guide 
for future placement of the boys both in terms of training and work situations, i.e. good work in 
th shop might indicate readiness to move into more responsible work settings such as part-time 
job placement, OJTs, etc. From our experience it would seem that future work study programs 
should be set up in such a way that the nature of the training is decided on a much more individu- 
alized basis, rather than having one identical program for all the participants. In addition, plans 
should be incorporated into such programs for the movement of a youngster out of the program — 
i.e. out of the school and/or the workshop— when other services would be more in keeping with his 
needs. On the other hand, the transitional quality of work-study programs which leads to the stu- 
dents seeing themselves as workers and hence as “more grown up,” might encourage some of them 
to leave school much before they are ready to do so. Persons running work-study programs will 
have to be careful of this possibility also. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It was not recommended that the present program be continued since, despite the fact that some 
positive results were obtained, the program did not sufficiently meet the needs of the population 
served. 
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2. The present program— including the level of the work available in the sheltered workshop — may 
be appropriate to the needs of some of the more limited students. Consideration should be 
given to continuing the services of the present combined school— work program, on an individual 
basis, for such youngsters. 

3. Future work study programs for this population should strive for higher goals for the students, 
including higher level and more varied training, and preparation for skilled or semi-skilled 
work. There should be considerably less emphasis on placement of the youngsters in marginal 
fields of employment. 

4. All of the social agencies currently working with persons labeled as “retarded” should work 
together for a revision of existing diagnostic practices so that youngsters whose limited func- 
tioning is a result of emotional or socio-cultural problems are differentiated, when possible, 
from youngsters who are more inherently limited. 

5. Differential diagnostic procedures should then be followed by clearly different curriculum pro- 
gramming in the schools, or clearly different vocational planning. 

6. Extensive mental health services should be given to all youngsters diagnosed as educationally 
retarded due to emotional and social problems. All subsequent programming for them whether 
towards higher educational or higher vocational goals would have to be accompanied by inten- 
sive and continuous supportive services in order to be successful. 
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Appendix A 



SCHEDULE AND CURRICULUM GUIDE 
1964-1965 



PREAMBLE 

The following guide is developed to give the chronology of the Project Activities planned at 
the Occupational Center for 1964-1965. It includes, also, an introductory curriculum outline 
combining the curriculum and counseling at O.C.E.C, as well as the curriculum and counseling 
offerings suggested for the Experimental Group at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School. One ex- 
ception is the inclusion of the control group in the formal evaluation of the Work Samples only. 

Concentration on the same content outline, from different aspects at both O.C.E.C. and Mont- 
gomery Pre-Vocational School, is essential for the mentally retarded if an adequate transfer in 
learning is to be realized. Thus, for example, a discussion of work samples, their identification 
by use in the shops at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School and the translation of these experiences 
into oral and written language, culminating in brief social study units as to their occupational and 
social importance could achieve a unity of purpose in the two programs. 

Problems pointed up in their presentation or evaluation at either O.C.E.C. or Montgomery 
Pre-Vocational School should result in meaningful remedial work, on an individual or group basis, 
until the difficulty is removed or decreased. 

Though this outline is structured on a period plan, it does not mean that the time demarca- 
tions are rigid, particularly as they refer to the counseling process. The complete outline is 
counsel-oriented and is a continuing process from the beginning to the end. However, defining 
certain periods for coverage of specific material allows for formal presentation and intensification 
of meaning, vocationally. 

Individual pupil charts to denote progress and achievement would be quite meaningful. These 
could be used by the teacher and counselor as a guide to further assistance and di7;ection for the 
individual pupil. 

If this joint planning is to be successful it is important that the program at Montgomery Pre- 
Vocational School be assigned the full time services of a teacher-counselor to match the guidance 
approach of the O.C.E.C. This is necessary if a philosophical and practical balance in operation is 
to be maintained between the two programs. Also, such a joint plan would bring the teachers of 
Montgomery Pre-Vocational School into greater contact and develop a greater identification of 
their efforts with the program at O.C.E.C. 

This schedule and curriculum guide should at this time be considered tentative and subject 
to modifications throughout this coming year as our experiences indicate. Considerable expansion 
of the Guide will also be made as most of the items in the present Guide appear in outline form. 

I First Period— September 10, 1964 to October 10, 1964 

A. Evaluation and Training— O.C.E.C. 

1. Evaluation (Experimental and Control Groups) 

a. Work Sajnples 

(1) Bench Assembly 

(2) Kick Press Operation 
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(3) Sorting Operations 

(4) Recognition of Hand Tools 

(5) Counting and Packaging 

(6) Visual Inspection 

(7) Mechanical Inspection 

b. Work Attitudes (Experimental Group Only ) 

(1) Relating to material and time pressures 

(2) Sense of importance of work achievement in a work setting 

(3) Vocational interest and aptitudes on an individual basis 

(4) Problems deterrent to vocational success 

(5) Importance of improved work habits and attitudes 

2. Training— Remedial (Experimental Group Only ) 
a. Work Samples 

(1) Developing familiarity with vocational tools, machines, and materials 

(2) Identification of voccitional tools, machines for use on various jobs 

(3) Guidance in increased vocational awareness and sophistication 

(4) Understanding the importance of accuracy, discrimination and perceptiveness 

(5) Development of necessary skills in the use of vocational tools, machines and 



b. Attitudes— Remedial 

(1) Reinforced orientation to the pressures of a work environment 

(2) Further evaluation of individual vocational attitudes and interests 

(3) Analysis of problems blocking vocational success 

(4) Understanding the importance of the individual as a contributor and team memoer 
in an industrial setting. 

B. Blending Programs at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School (Experimental Group Only ) 

i. Social Study Units (Different Ability Levels) 

a. Work Samples (Selected at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School) 

b. Work Attitudes 

n Second Period— October 10, 1964 to November 10, 1964 (Experimental Group Only ) 

A. Evaluation and Counseling O.C.E.C. Individual and Group Evaluation 
a. Areas of Counseling 

(1) Personal hygiene, appearance and demeanor 

(2) Getting along with others 

(3) Accepting and benefiting from supervision 

(4) Improving work tolerance (sustained effort) 

(5) Improving work attitudes and work habits 

(6) Understanding the time factor in industry 

(7) Learning industrial procedures through first hand experience 

(8) Learning how to adapt and use free periods 

(9) Improving attendance and punctuality 

(10) Understanding and respecting performance standards on the job 

B. Counseling (Remedial) 
a. Emphasis 



(1) Attention to personal appearance develops self-respect and gains respect from others. 
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(2) Good relationships develop personal well-being and add to team efforts. 

(3) Ability to accept directions and constructive criticism impi’oves sidlls and advances 
knowledge. 

(4) Improvement of work habits and attitudes contribute to advancement on the job. 

(5) Improvement of work tolerance depends upon the worker pacing his physical stamira 
to meet the overall schedule of the work program. 

(6) Industry has certain deadlines to meet and can do so if all workers adhere to a regular 
pattern of concentration. 

(7) Organized programs of work achieve efficiency by the acceptance by workers of stan- 
dard industrial procedures. 

(8) The stamina and skills of a worker will be sustained if the free periods for lunch, etc., 
are used wisely. 

(9) Concentration on work, attendance, and punctuality develop a reliable worker. 

(10) Following performance criteria set by industry makes an efficient and valuable worlcer. 



C. Initial Introduction to Work Shop Tasks 

a. Specific Curriculum Objectives 

(1) To be aware of the types of jobs available in industry 

(2) To learn to follow directions in processing a job 

(3) To realize the need to work quickly and with precision on an assigned job 

(4) To understand the meaning of concentration for accuracy and speed 

(5) To know that a completed acceptable job is done step by step 

(6) To value the supervision given on the job 

(7) To improve dexterity and manipulation for greater efficiency 

(8) To cooperate in promoting an industrial atmosphere in the workshop and classroom 

(9) To develop a feeling of responsibility for the materials involved in the work process 

(10) To appreciate the contributions made by fellow workers on an assembly-type job 

(11) To become acquainted with the health and safety factors necessary for effective pro- 
duction 

(12) To apply a simple knowledge of reading, language and numbers in the processing of 
a job 



b. Sample type of Assembly Task 

(1) Compact assembly process (Jacqueline Cochran) 

(a) Set up individual and master cartons 

(b) Remove compacts from plastic bags 

(c) Insex’t metal pan, sifter, powdei puff and brochure in compacts 

(d) Close compacts and insert into cloth bags 

(e) Insert cloth bags into individual cartons 

(f) Label individual cartons with Kum Kleen labels marked White, Black or Blue 
(color is designated by oval design on the compact) 

(g) Insert individual cartons into a master carton (3 per carton), label cartons with 
designated colors on individual cartons 

(h) Pack 96 master cartons (288 compacts) into a larger carton and ship 

(2) Bottle salvage process (Jacqueline Cochran) 

(a) Unpack bottles and remove from individual cartons (6 per box) 

(b) Remove bow-tie and brochure and replace them in individual containers and repack 
them in master cartons 

(c) Unscrew cap, remove label from the bottle and empty tlm contents of the bottle out 

(d) Place the bottle into hot soapy water and scrub with a one ounce bottle brush 

(e) Remove the bottle from hot soapy water and place in luke warm rinse 

(f) Remove bottle from luke warm rinse and place it in antiseptic rinse water, then 
lay out to dry 
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(2 -A) Cap Salvage 

a. Using a pointed object (old compass), remove old cap liner 

b. Remove excess make-up from inside of cap with hot soapy water and a sponge 

c. Place a touch of glue on new cap liner and insert new liiier into the cap apply- 
ing pressure with your finger 

(2-B) On completion of both operations, pack bottles and caps into master cartons and 
ship along with individual cartons bottles originally came in. 

(3) Well-Nut Process (Rockwell Division United Shoe Machinery ) 

(a) Insert card into plastic cover 

(b) Punch hole through cover and card 

(c) Cut chain to length 

(d) Insert screw through chain into rubber covered nut 

(e) Insert (d) into plastic tube and tighten 

(f) Fasten other end of chain with similar bolt and nut to prepare cards (a and b) 

(4) Packaging and Sealing Parts (J. B. Bronander Manufacturing Company) 

(a) Count out 8 long plastic tubes and 22 short plastic tubes 

(b) Count out 8 red plastic single sliders, 2 red plastic double sliders and 1 red 
plastic gusset 

(c) Insert (a) and (b) into a plastic bag along with inspection sticker 

(d) Seal plastic bag with heat sealer 

(e) Pack in master carton and ship 

(5) Re-labeling compacts and pressed powder boxes (Jacquelin Cochran) 

(a) Remove old labels from compacts 

(b) Check color code sheet 

(c) Re -label compact after following (b) 

(d) Pack in master carton and ship 

D. Introduction to Money 

As the processes for assembling are mastered and readiness for work is achieved by the 
pupils, the factor of wages for work done on sub-contract jobs at O.C.E.C. will be intro- 
duced. Thus, pupils will be prepared for the next period which involves actual participa- 
tion in workshop activities at O.C.E.C. on a remunerative basis. 

This workshop experience will provide pupils of the experimental group with pre-voca- 
tional and personality adjustment training. Such workshop experience will be supported 
by individual and group counseling as well as individualized instruction in a work situa- 
tion. 

E, Occupational Information 

Again, this material requires formalized concentrated presentation. As indicated pre- 
viously, this information is imparted indirectly from the outset and continued throughout 
the program for the year. 

■ Audio-visual devices, particularly aid in focusing on the important points for pupil con- 
sumption. Such topics as the following, will be discussed on an individual and group basis 

a. The nature of work 

b. Types of jobs available in the community and adjacent areas 

c. Types of jobs available based on individual competence 

d. How to get a job 

e. Applying for a job 

f. Preparation for the job interview 

g. Personal job interview 

h. Reasons for working hard and doing a job 

i. Attendance, absenteeism, and punctuality 

j. Safety habits on the job 
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k. Individual vocational goals and personal life ambitions 

l. How jobs compensate the worker (fringe benefits) 

m. Income tax and voluntary pay deductions 

n. Social security 

o. Banking a portion of earnings 

F. Field Trips 

Various industries in Newark and the environs will be selected where mentally retarded 
boys have been placed and are successsfully employed. Smaller industries, particularly, 
will be visited since experience has indicated that the mentally retarded have been suc- 
cessful in circumscribed operations. 

Visitations to industries which sub-contract to O.C.E.C. will be planned so that pupils may 
derive some feeling of identification with the overall problems. 

Larger industries which may employ mentally retarded youth will not be overlooked. 
Though placement may be possible in isolated cases only, nevertheless, orientation in the 
operation of these is necessary in order to develop a perspective as to the large versus 
the small industry. These field trips will be more meaningful if the staffs of O.C.E.C. 
and Montgomery Pre -Vocational School plan them together. It is suggested that a teacher 
from the Montgomery Pre-Vocational School accompany the pupils in the experimental 
group. Thus the blending of activities in both agencies will be enhanced by this coopera- 
tion. 

G. Blending Programs at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School (Experimental Group only) 

1. Social Study Units 

a. Areas of Counseling 

b. Workshop Tasks 

(1) Assembling tasks 

(2) Introduction to money 

c. Occupational Information 

d. Field Trips 

e. Remedial Work 

The responsibility for teaching in significant vocational areas, involving reading, 
language, arithmetic and allied academic subjects in which pupils require assis- 
tance, will devolve upon Montgomery Pre-Vocational School, completely . 

Ill Third Period— November 10» 1964 to December 30. 1964 (Experimental Group) 



A. Grouping on Basis of Vocational Needs of O.C.E.C . 

1. On-The-Job -Training 
Rehabilitation Commission 

2. Immediate Placement 

Use of part-time jobs in community outside of O.C.E.C. in afternoons 

3. Workshop 

Bench assembly, packaging, shipping and maintenance 

B. Blending Program at Montgomery Pre-Vocational School 

1. On-the-job training 00 
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2. Work Program 

3. Assembling 

IV Fourth Period— January 1, 1965 to June, 1965 (Experimental Group) 

Continuationof all work programs as grouped in Period III. All other services, e.g. individual 
and group counseling, social case work with youngsters are continued. The initial part of this 
phase will be devoted to testing out the feasibility of the vocational plans formulated for each 
youngster in the prior period. The Job Development Counselor will directly supervise all 
placements and on-the-job training programs outside of the Center. 

V Summer Program— June through August, 1965 (Experimental Group ) 

Students needing further service and who are not employed or in other training programs will 
be programmed for additional service during the summer months. This will be done on an in- 
dividual basis and only to those students who would benefit from this service. 

VI Research 

Pupil achievement through the foregoing cooperative program should be evaluated ata speci- 
fied terminal point just as other aspects of the program at O.C.E.C. are treated statistically. 
This will give balance and complete meaning to the whole program of research at O.C.E.C. 
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Appendix C 



TEST BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
JOB INFORMATION TEST 



Description 

This is a test of information and attitudes concerning work. It is composed of 20 items which 
are read to clients together with three statements one of which would make the total item correct. 
The client then marks that statement which he believes would make the item correct. Reading of 
items is used to eliminate the possible effects of a client’s limitations in reading ability. 

Scoring 

The items are scored as right or wrong and the total score is the total number of correct 
responses. 

Development 

The Job Information Test was originally developed as a 60 item “true” or “false” and “don’t 
know” test which was read to the client. The client's responses were recorded by the tester on the 
client’s response form. The total number of items was reduced to 52 when certain items were 
found too easy or too ambiguous for the group initially tested. The test items were changed from 
“true” or “false” and “don’t know” items to a multiple choice (one correct answer from three pos- 
sibilities) when it was found that the retarded group being tested was capable of responding to this 
more complex form of presentation. Finally, those items that were answered correctly by most of 
the group and those items that appeared ambiguous in connotation and those items not closely rel- 
evant to work were removed from the test. This resulted in the present form of a 20 item multiple 
choice job information test. The final 20 item form is given below. 

Selection of the items for the final 20 item test were based on items significantly or highly 
differentiating high and low scorers. 
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TABLE 12 

Correlations of Job Information Tests with Intelligence 



Intelligence Test 


Number 
in Sample 


Correlation 


Correction with 
Effects of Age 
Factored Out 


Stanford-Binet with 
60 Item True-False 
Test 


22 


.62 




Wise with 60 Item 
True-False Test 


16 


.37 


— 


Primarily Stanford- 
Binet with 20 Item 
Multiple Choice Test 
(sample 1) 


44 


.25 


.34 


Primarily Stanford- 
Binet with 20 Item 
Multiple Choice Test 
(sample 2) 


47 


.39 


.37 


Primarily Stanford- 
Binet with 20 Item 
Multiple Choice Test 
(sample 1, one year 
later) 


33 


.20 


.32 


Primarily Stanford- 
Binet with 20 Item 
Multiple Choice Test 
(sample 2, 1 year 
later) 


37 


.57 


.56 



O 
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012 JOB INFORMATION TEST 



Full Name: 



Identification No. 
Today’s Date 



Directions: I am going to read some questions to you. These questions are some things that 

people say about jobs. You have a choice of three answers, (a, b, or c). One of these answers is 
right. Do not give an answer until you have fully heard the question. If you don’t understand or 
did not hear a question, please ask me to repeat it or explain it to you. 



1. Is Blue Cross for the benefit of the: 

a) Government? 

b) Worker? 

c) Boss ? 

2. If you take a job paying $50. a week will you actually get paid: 

a) less than $50. every week? 

b) exactly $50. every week? 

c) more than $50. every week? 

3. Do Social Security deductions help you to put money aside for: 

a) old age ? 

b) doctor’s care ? 

c) accidents ? 

4. Working as hard as you can on a job: 

a) is a waste 

b) helps you to keep a job 

c) is a dumb thing to do 

5. Is a strike: 

a) when the boss closes down the business ? 

b) when there is a layoff? 

c) when the workers don’t go to work? 

6. Does a worker get unemployment insurance when he: 

a) is fired or laid off? 

b) gets sick? 

c) quits a job? 

7. When someone belongs to a union, does: 

a) the boss pay dues to the union ? 

b) the worker pays dues to the union ? 

c) no one pays union dues ? 

8. Is the main reason for a time clock to: 

a) show you what time it is all day long? 



O 
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b) keep a work record of th(3 time you come in and the time you leave ? 

c) let you Icnow when the coffee break comes ? 

9. What is the paper called that the boss asks you to fill out when you come to him looking for a 
job? 

a) insurance blank? 

b) application blank? 

c) unemployment blank? 

10. When you start a job in June, would you get a paid vacation: 

a) right away 

b) a couple of months later ? 

c) a year or so later ? 

11. When you give the boss notice, it means that you: 

a) like the job? 

b) are asking for a raise ? 

c) will quit the job in a week or two ? 

12. If you do the job right, does the boss like: 

a) fast work? 

b) slow work? 

c) any amount of work? 

13. If your hands and face are dirty and you are in a hurry to leave at quitting time, is it a good 
idea: 

a) to wash before leaving ? 

b) to rub your hands on a towel ? 

c) wait until you have more time to clean up ? 

14. When you lose a job, is one of the first places to go to: 

a) the doctor’s office ? 

b) the New Jersey State Employment Service ? 

c) the Social Security office 

15. On Thanksgiving, should 5 fou expect to: 

a) work on most jobs and get a bonus ? 

b) work on most jobs and get paid the same wages ? 

c) get off from most jobs ? 

16. During a rest period, if you have to call home for something should you: 

a) use the boss’s office telephone ? 

b) wait until you get home ? 

c) use a pay telephone where you have to put nickels or dimes in ? 

17. When money is taken off your paycheck for taxes, it is called: 

a) income ? 

b) savings ? 

c) deductions ? 



18. If you have to clean up the place where you work at the end of the day anyway, should you: 

a) wait til the end of the day so you won’t have to keep things neat more than once ? 

b) keep things neat all day ? 

c) only clean up when the boss tells you to ? ^ 
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19. Do most people get a raise in pay: 

a) one or two months after they start on a job? 

b) one or two weeks after they start on a job ? 

c) six months to a year or more after they start on a job ? 

20. When you go to work: 

a) would the boss say it’s okay if you come in with dirty pants and shirt, and hair not combed? 

b) would the boss mind if you come in with dirty pants and shirt and hair not combed ? 

c) it is not the boss’ business how you are dressed? 

* * ♦ 



Examiner’s Comments: 



Examiner 

cb 

Rev. 9/11/63 
OCEC 
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MONEY COMPREHENSION AND RECOGNITION TEST 



Description 

This test is composed of 32 items covering areas of simple and complex money identification, 
ability to make coin combinations, simple and complex change making, and simple accounting. The 
client is presented with the appropriate section of the test booklet which has different denomina- 
tions and combinations of money and several pay envelopes and cancelled checks. He is then asked 
to respond to specific questions. 

Scoring 



The total number of correct responses constitute the client’s score. Time scores though re- 
corded are not used at the present to evaluate the client. 

Development 

The Money Comprehension and Recognition Test was created as a sil:uational test in which the 
client was asked to identify different coins or combinations of coins from a random group of coins, 
to determine salaries given certain information, and to total a series of priced items he was pre- 
sented with and to further perform other numerical tasks. Scoring was in percent of items correct. 

The presentation of price marked items was abandoned and the prescsntation of coins was stan- 
dardized by placing the coins in groups in a booklet. Further the questions were rearranged to 
provide increasing difficulty for the subject and ease of administration. The representation of 
scores as percents which were then grouped according to a 5 point rating of test results, deter- 
mining the suitability of selective placement for the client, was abandoned in favor of noting simply 
the number of correct responses. This procedure permits a more effectiV(3 quantification of test 
results. 



TABLE 13 

Money Comprehension and Recognition 
Test Correlations with Intelligence and Age 



Sample 

Identification 


Number 
in Sample 


Correlation with 
Intelligence 


Correlation 
with Age 


Sample 1 (old test) 


46 


.11 


-.04 


Sample 2 (old test) 


46 


-.22 


.17 


Sample 1 and 2 
combined (old test) 


92 


-.03 


-.06 


Sample 1 (new test) 


31 


.12 


-.04 


Sample 2 (new test) 


37 


.01 


.19 
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Full Name 



Identification No. 
Today’s Date 



013 MONEY RECOGNITION AND COMPREHENSION TEST 



EXAMINER: Present the appropriate section of the test booklet to the testee and point to the ap- 
propriate parts of the booklet while asking the questions indicated on the form. Questions may be 
varied a little to prevent monotony of presentation. Write in testee’s response, the time taken to 
respond and the accuracy of the response in designated spaces. The actual answer is preferable 
but an R for right and a W for wrong may also be used. Indicate the time regardless of accuracy. 
Continue to time an item until you are sure that testee has completed his response. Encourage 
testee as necessary by asking non-directive questions or repeating the question. Have paper and 
pencil in front of testee and suggest its use if necessary. At beginning of the test say to testee : 
I’d like to see how well you recognize and work with money and things concerned with money. 



I. MONEY IDENTIFICATION-SIMPLE (How 
Time Ans. Acc . 

1. Penny 

2. Dime or Ten 

Cents 

3. Nickel or Five 

Cents 



Much Money Is This?) 

Time Ans. Acc, 

4. Quarter or Twenty- 

Five Cents 

5. Half Dollar or Fifty 

Cents 

6. One Dollar 



n. MONEY IDENTIFICATION -COMPLEX (How Much Money Is This ?) 



Time Ans. Acc. 



Time Ans. Acc. 



1. Eight Cents. . 

2. Twenty Three 

Cents 



4. Eighty Two Cents . . . . 

5. One Dollar Thirty 

Six Cents 



3. Fifty Nine 
Cents. . . 



6. Four Dollars and 
Twenty Cents . . , 



III. COIN COMBINATIONS 

1. Show me 2 coins that make a half dollar 

2. 2 coins that make a dollar . . . 

3. 3 coins that make a quarter . . 

4. 3 coins that make a dollar . . . 

5. 4 coins that make a dollar . . . 

6. 4 coins that make a half dollar 



Time Ans. Acc. 
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IV. CHANGE RECOGNITION-SIMPLE (How Much Change Would You Get If You Bought Something 
For This Much And Gave This Much To The Storekeeper?) 



Time Ans. Acc . 

1. Nine cents— quarter— (Sixteen cents) 

2. Seventeen cents— half dollar— (Thirty three cents) 

3. Fifty cents— half dollar — (No change) 

4. Forty one cents— one dollar— (Fifty nine cents) 

V. CHANGE RECOGNITION-COMPLEX (How Much Change Would You Get If You Bought Some- 
thing For This Much And Gave This Much To The Storekeeper?) 

Time Ans. Acc. 

1. Eleven cents and ten cents— quarter— (four cents) 

2. Seven cents, twenty cents, and nickel— thirty five cents— (three cents). . 

3. Twenty five cents, twenty eight cents, and eleven cents— seventy cents 

(six cents) ' 

4. Fifty one cents, ten cents, twenty five cents, and ten cents— one dollar — 

(four cents) 



VI. ACCOUNTING-SIMPLE 

Time Ans. Acc. 

1. Is the net amount enclosed correct on this pay envelope? (It is 

correct). 

2. Is the net amount enclosed correct on this pay envelope? (It is not 
correct.) What should it be? (Score correct only if twelve dollars 

forty-seven cents is given as answer to second question.). 

3. If you got paid this much in one week for twenty hours, how much did 

you get paid for one hour of work? (Eighty five cents.) 

4. Give me a reason why you couldn’t cash this check. (Not made out to 

me, already cancelled.) 

5. What do these holes in this check mean? (Check is no good, its been 

cancelled.). . 

6. If this check was good and it was made out to you, what is the amount 
you would get when you cashed it? (Two hundred sixty nine dollars and 

ten cents.) 

Rev. 3/64 
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WORK SAMPLE EVALUATION 



Description 

The Work Sample Evaluation is a situational test composed of 19 tasks which provide time and 
accuracy scores for most of the items. Typical tasks include small, intermediate and large “U” 
bolt assemblies, kick press operation, hand tool recognition, sorting of nuts and bolts, visual check- 
ing of packaged plastic forks and spoons and candle holders, counting and packaging of poker chips, 
and using a counting devise and an ohm meter. 

Scoring 



Time and error scores are used on most of the items. There is no cumulative total score for 
the entire test. In the packaging inspections of forks and spoons and candle holders, the client is 
asked to detect errors in sealing, content and color. The errors that the client makes in detection 
are then averaged and constitute a single score which is used to assess his ability rather than the 
three scores initially obtained. 

Development 

The Work Sample Evaluation originally consisted of the items given in the description plus 
additional situation items involving wrapping tasks, the use of a duplicator, shipping room activi- 
ties, maintenance, messenger, and clerical work. Since most of the latter involved wastage of 
large amounts of paper and all of them involved excessive carrying out and supervision times, they 
had to be abandoned. Thus, while the tasks themselves might have proven useful, their inclusion in 
the work sample evaluation proved simply unmanageable. The total time for testing with all origi- 
nal tasks was 3 hours. With elimination of the specified tasks, the testing time was reduced to 2 
hours. 

An initial rating of clients on a 5 point scale ranging from satisfactory to unsatisfactory per- 
formance based on time and accuracy of a given task was abandoned in favor of the time and ac- 
curacy scores alone. This was done when it was found that the 5 point scale ratings were not 
sufficently discriminating between clients. Later it was found that time was the only really dis- 
criminating score. 

The work sample items are identified below. Correlations of work sample items and intelli- 
gence and age are given in Tables 14 and 15. Table 20 provides test-retest results for retesting 
taking place after one year, and after 2 weeks. 

The ability to perform gross and finer work tasks as represented in the work sample evalua- 
tion are neither affected by intelligence nor age to any significant degree. The test shows evidence 
of reliability for relatively short periods of time, only. 



IDENTIFICATION OF WORK SAMPLE EVALUATION ITEMS 



Item 

Code No. Item 

15T* Small “U” Bolt Assembly 
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Item 
Code No. 


Item 


16T 

17T 

1ST 

19T 

20T 

21E** 

22T 

23E 

24 T 

25E 

26T 

27E 

28C*** 

29T 

30E 

31E 

32E 

33E 

34T 

35E 

36T 


Small Curler Assembly 

Medium “U” Bolt Assembly 

Large “U” Bolt Assembly 

Large Curler Assembly 

Kick Press Operation (10 hole punches) 

Kick Press Operation, Errors 

Sorting and Stacking of Small Colored Chips (7/8”) 

Sorting and Stacking Small Colored Chips, Errors 

Sorting Bolts 

Sorting Bolts, Errors 

Sorting Nuts 

Sorting Nuts, Errors 

Recognition of Hand Tools, Correct Responses 
Counting and Stacking Large Colored Chips 
Counting and Stacking Large Colored Chips, Errors 
Visual Inspection of Plastic Forks and Spoons, Errors 
Visual Inspection of Plastic Candle Holders, Errors 
Measuring Number of Chips in 10 Columns, Errors 
Measuring Number of Chips in 10 Columns 
Checking 10 Fuses, Errors 
Checking 10 Fuses 



*T— Time in seconds to complete the item. 

**E— Errors at end of time taken to complete item. 

***C— Correct responses at end of time taken to complete the item. 
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TABLE 14 

Correlations of Work Sample Evaluation with Intelligence 

One Year Later 



Item Sample I Sample II Sample I Sample II 



Code No. 


N 


r 


N 


r 


N 


r 


N 


r 


15T 


43 


-.20 


45 


-.23 


36 


-.19 


38 


-.10 


16T 


41 


.04 


43 


-.08 


36 


.08 


38 


-.26 


17T 


43 


.06 


45 


-.14 


36 


o 

r 


38 


-.02 


18T 


43 


-.03 


45 


-.27 


36 


.01 


38 


-.15 


19T 


41 


.09 


45 


-.28 


36 


.12 


38 


-.30 


20T 


43 


-.52 


45 


-.24 


36 


-.15 


38 


.13 


21E 


43 


-.02 


45 


.11 


36 


-.10 


38 


-.06 


22 T 
23E 
24T 
25E 

26 T 

27 E 
28C 


43 


-.01 


45 


-.29 


35 


.02 


38 


-.41 


43 




-.06 


45 


-.02 


35 


.09 


38 


-.04 


43 


-.18 


45 


-.26 


35 


-.37 


38 


-.15 


43 


.02 


45 


00 1 


36 


.33 


38 


.15 


29T 
30E 
31E 
32 E 


41 


-.26 


45 


-.05 


36 


-.08 


36 


-.28 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


33E 
34T 
35 E 
36T 


43 


-.14 


44 


.00 


36 


.01 


37 


.10 


43 


CO 


44 


-.16 


36 


.05 


37 


-.29 



*Dashes indicate data insufficiently continuous for product moment 
correlations. 
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TABLE 15 



Correlations of Work Sample Evaluation with Age 

One Year Later 



Item Sample I Sample II Sample I Sample II 



Code No. 


N 


r 


N 


r 


N 


r 


N 


r 


15T 


43 


.15 


45 


-.15 


36 


.14 


38 


.06 


16T 


41 


.01 


43 


.04 


36 


-.01 


38 


-.27 


17T 


43 


.00 


45 


-.22 


36 


\ 

o 

00 


38 


-.01 


1ST 


43 


-.01 


45 


.01 


36 


.25 


38 


-.05 


19T 


41 


-.10 


45 


o 

\ 


36 


-.01 


38 


-.30 


20T 


43 


.13 


45 


00 

o 

r 


36 


.13 


38 


-.19 


21 E 


43 


.00 


45 


.31 


36 


.27 


38 


.03 


22T 
23E 
24T 
25E 
26T 
27 E 
28C 


43 


-.03 
— ♦ 


45 


-.04 


35 


.00 


38 


.02 


43 


.00 


45 


-.20 


35 


-.05 


38 


-.07 


43 


.01 


45 


-.23 


35 


.21 


38 


-.19 


43 


.08 


45 


00 

1 


36 


-.23 


38 


-.01 


29T 

30E 

31E 


41 


.22 


45 


-.12 


36 


o 

1 1 


36 


o 

1 1 


32E 

33E 

34T 

35E 

36T 


43 


.03 


44 


1 1 

CO 


36 


.15 


37 


-.17 


43 


-.40 


44 


CO 

1 


36 


.14 


37 


-.01 



♦Dashes indicate data insufficiently continuous for product moment 
correlations. 
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JOB application test 

Description 

This is a test of the client’s ability to provide written information on an application of the 
type that a prospective employer might ask him to fill out if he were to apply for work. Informa- 
tion requested represents the usual range from name, address, and telephone number, to former 
work experiences, education, references, work applied for, and conditions of work which would 
be acceptable. 

Scoring 

Scoring of the job application is undertaken by an experienced rater, who has not seen the client, 
on the following traits: 

a. legibility 

b. completeness 

c. accuracy 

d. comprehension 

e. appearance 

f. general 

The trait “general” is included to allow the rater to respond to the gestalt of the application 
and in this way to react to the non-specific factors of the job application. This is not intended as 
an average rating. 

In assigning ratings to the different traits of the filled out job application a numerical code is 
used which is defined as follows: 

1— a definite asset for employment 

2— probably an asset 

3— just adequate 

4— probably a barrier 

5— clearly a barrier 

6— cannot rate 

The rating “cannot rate” is used only when there is no basis for assigning a rating. Even 
though the information placed by the client on the job application may be incomplete, if the pattern 
of his limited responses is clear then a rating other than “cannot rate” should be used. 

Development 

The original practice of advising the client to select a job from a list of jobs given him so 
that he may fill out a typical job application several days later was abandoned as both administra- 
tively ineffective and ineffective in terms of the client’s motivation or his ability to deal with the 
request. 

The job application form itself still retains substantially its original form. However, the 
original three point rating of “definitely acceptable for employment,” “possibly acceptable” and 
“not acceptable” did not allow sufficient discrimination between clients and was modified to the 
six point rating scale given above. 

Three raters, holding supervisory positions in a rehabilitation setting rated the job applica- 
tions and then resolved any differences between the ratings among themselves. When it was found 
that one rater was consistently closest to the group ratings he was then used as the sole rater. 

This effected considerable savings in time and cost of the rating procedure. 
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To determine if raters from a rehabilitation setting would tend to rate a client more leniently 
than a rater in an industrial setting who would be likely to hire the client, the ratings made joint 
by the three raters from the rehabilitation setting were compared to each of the two industrial 
raters and to the average ratings of the two raters. Good to fair agreement with the industrial 
raters was obtained with some of the differences attributable to the differences expressed by the 
industrial raters among themselves. The same rating by each rater was made for about 50% of 
the cases with equal percents being rated higher or lower than the original rehabilitation ratings. 
These results suggest that other than random differences do not occur in the ratings of industrial 
or rehabilitation raters when they are compared to each other. 

A decided lack of correlation between any of the six traits used in rating the job application 
and intelligence or age is demonstrated by data given in Table 16. On the other hand, relatively 
high intercorrelations between the rated traits are indicated by Table 18. There is some justifi- 
cation for using the one “general” score to represent entire test performance. 



TABLE 16 



Job Application Test Correlations with Intelligence and With Age 

Correlation 

Trait* N With Intelligence With Age 




Legibility 




83 




.01 


-.03 




Completeness 




82 




.10 


-.12 




Accuracy 




68 




-.06 


-.17 




Comprehension 




82 




.02 


-.09 




Appearance 




81 




.02' 


-.15 




General 




82 




-.08 


-.13 








TABLE 17 












Job Application 


Test Trait Intercorrelations 






Trait* 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


Legibility (A) 


— 


• .67 


• 78 


.72 


.74 


.71 


Completeness (B) 


— 


— 


• 89 


.85 


.62 


.85 


Accuracy (C) 


— 


— 


— 


.88 


.68 


.88 


Comprehension (D) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.67 


.88 


Appearance (E) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.66 


General (F) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



♦Data are based on 5 point rating scale. Cases rated “cannot rate” were not used in 
the analysis. 
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JOB INTERVIEW TEST 



Description 

This test is a tape recorded interview with a client to determine his ability to verbalize his 
motivation, awareness of job conditions and other traits related to competitive employment. The 
purpose is to permit a rating of the client in an interview situation with a trained interviewer. 



Scoring 

Scoring of the tape recorded interview test is undertaken by an experienced rater, who has 
not seen the client, on the following traits: 

a. Relationship with the interviewer 

b. Speech 

c. Poise and self-confidence 

d. Clarity of job goals 

e. Understanding of interviewer’s questions 

f. General alertness 

g. Willingness to adapt to job conditions 

h. Grasp of facts about himself 

i. Work motivation 

j. General interview impressions 

The above traits are defined to the rater who then rates them by the use of a numberical code 
defined as follows: 

1— a definite asset for emplosmient 

2— probably an asset 



TABLE 18 

Job Interview Test Correlations with Intelligence and with Age 

Correlation 



Trait* 


N 


With Intelligence 


With Age 


A** 


— 


■ 





B 


74 


-.27 


.15 


C 


73 


-.18 


.00 


D 


73 


-.15 


-.03 


E 


74 


-.18 


-.10 


F 


73 


-.26 


.04 


G** 


— 


— 


— 


H 


74 


-.24 


.03 


I 


74 


-.21 


.13 


J 


74 


-.23 


.14 



*See Text for trait identification. Data are based on 5 point rating 
scale. Cases rated as ‘‘cannot rate” were not used in the analysis 
**Total number of cases were insufficient for analysis. 
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3— just adequate 

4— probably a barrier 

5— clearly a barrier 

6— cannot rate 

The rating “cannot rate” is used only when there is no basis for assigning a rating. It is not 
used, for example, if the client consistently avoids answering a question which would have rele- 
vance to the trait to be rated. 

Development 

The original practice of advising the client to select a job from a list of jobs given him sev- 
eral days before the actual tape recorded role playing interview was abandoned as both adminis- 
tratively ineffective and ineffective in terms of the client’s motivation or ability to carry through 
on the request that he prepare himself adequately for the interview. 

The major changes effected for this test were in the increased definition of traits to be evalu- 
ated in the interview and in the increased formalization of the interview procedure. While several 
clients inquired about the presence of the tape recorder during the interview there was no real 
resistance to its use. 

Initially three raters holding supervisory positions in a rehabilitation setting rated the tape 
recorded job interviews and then resolved among themselves any differences in their ratings. 

When it was found that one rater was consistently closest to the group ratings he was then used as 
the sole rater. This effected considerable savings in time and cost of the rating procedure. 

To determine if raters from a rehabilitation setting would tend to rate a client more leniently 
than a rater in an industrial setting who would be likely to hire the client, the ratings made jointly 
by three raters from the rehabilitation setting were compared to each of two industrial raters and 
to the average ratings of the two raters. There was a fair to good overall agreement between 
raters from a rehabilitation setting and raters from an industrial setting. Some of the variability 
appeared due as much to differences between the industrial raters themselves as to differences be- 
tween industrial and rehabilitation raters. The industrial rater was more likely to be lenient in his 
ratings of a client he listens to in a tape recorded job interview than was a rehabilitation rater. 

This conclusion suggests that willingness and desire of rehabilitation personnel to assist clients 
does not predispose them toward leniency toward the client. 

Table 18 indicates correlations of the different traits with intelligence and with age. Low but 
definite correlations exist between the traits and intelligence. (The higher the intelligence, the 

higher the rating — the fact that the correlations are negative are simply a function of the rating 
procedure.) Generally, age appears as being unrelated to the traits rated. 

The intercorrelations between traits given in Table 19 range from moderate to high thus 
suggesting some underlying characteristic or characteristics between the traits themselves. 

TABLE 19 

Job Interview Test Trait Intercorrelations 



Trait* 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 




A** 








— 





— 





- 




_ 




B 


— 


— 


.67 


.56 


.51 


.62 


— 


.54 


.57 


.61 


C 


— 


— 


— 


.76 


.59 


.71 


— 


.75 


.70 


.76 


D 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.62 


.71 


— 


.71 


.68 


.71 


E 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.74 


— 


.67 


.66 


.70 


F 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.78 


.73 


.76 


G** 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


H 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.79 


.80 


I 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.90 


J 


— 






— 






* 


— 


— 


~89 
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TABLE 20 
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The Reliability of the OCEC Test Battery Items Over 
a Short Period (Two Weeks) and a Longer Period (One Year) 



2 Week Reliability 1 Year Reliability 



Test Name 


1965-66 Population 


E 64 


C 64 


E 63 


C 63 


Job Information 


,31 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Money Recognition 


.85 


.63 


.31 


— 


— 


Purdue (Right hand) 


.53 


.09 


.30 


.41 


.56 


” (Left hand) 


.48 


.32 


.10 


.24 


.49 


” (Both hands) 


.66 


.32 


.33 


.46 


.80 


” (R L + B) 


.75 


.30 


.49 


.38 


.74 


” (Ass.) 


.80 


.75 


.66 


.68 


.80 


Porteus 


.66 


.47 


.47 


— 


— 


Job Interview (General) 


.78 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Work Sample Evaluation- 
Number 15 


—Timed Items 
.53 


.63 


.09 


.27 


.68 


16 


.35 


.62 


.35 


.29 


.49 


20 


.74 


.50 


.49 


.22 


.15 


22 


.79 


.36 


.06 


.24 


.10 


24 


.30 


.26 


.36 


.44 


.36 


26 


.43 


.59 


.47 


.03 


.67 


29 


.41 


.39 


.26 


.41 


.31 


31 


.66 


(.38) 


(.28) 


(.03) 


(.15) 


34 


.65 


.16 


.22 


.12 


.30 


36 


.78 


.25 


.55 


.26 


.32 
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Appendix D 

Preliminary Follow-Up Studies 
THE FOLLOW UP STUDY OF AUGUST 1964 



Tentative Findings on “Success” Criteria 



Success criteria, such as Rehabilitation Commission closure, employment, famil;/ functioning, 
formal and informal community participation are being developed to assess the impact of the Pro- 
ject on the experimental group as compared with the control group. Both the definition of the cri- 
teria and changes in the service program and in the research instruments does not permit anything 
other than viewing the findings as possible indications. 



a. The Rehabilitation Closure Criterion (Used by the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission): 


Status 


Control 

Group 


Experimental 

Group 


Sum 


All except those below * 


33 


19 


52 


Case Closed— Other Reasons 


1 


1 


2 


In Extended Training 


3 


18 


21 


Rehabilitated 


_4 


M 


16 


Sums 


41 


50 


91 


*This category includes cases of emplo 3 mient awaiting 60 day period before being judged rehabili 
tated or needing further investigation before further action may be taken. 


X^ = 17.86 d.f. = 


CO 

A 


.01 Significant 




b. The Emploionent Criterion (Being Developed at the Center): 




Status 


Control 

Group 


Experimental 

Group 


Sum 


All except those below* 


10 


8 


18 


Not employed and not in training 


11 


10 


21 


Achieved short employment and 
functioned well 


7 


11 


18 


Achieved Stable employment or 
in Appropriate training 


11 




siO 


Sums 


39 


48 


iV 



*This category includes primarily cases planning to return to school or enter a trade school. 
Several of the cases have also been institutionalized at the time of rating. 



= 2.35 d, f, = 3 P < .05 Not Significant 
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Rehabilitation Closure Criteria of the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission and the Employment 
Criterion being developed at this Center represent two distinctly different criteria. The Commis- 
sioncriterionof “rehabilitation” through demanding that the client be employed at least 30 days 
is different from the “stable employment” criterion of the Center in that the time of employment 
at the present time has not been specified (though generally defined as several weeks with good 
prospects of continuing) and it has been found necessary to add the component of “appropriate 
training” to indicate reasonable rehabilitation at a specified point in time. 

c. Additional follow-up data: 





Follow-up 


Follow-up 




of August 1964 


of May 1965 




Control 


Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 




Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Contacted 


39 


48 


41 


42 


Rehabilitated 


4 


12 


10 


24 


Employed 


11 


19 


23 


30 


♦Returned to Project School 


— 


— 


7 


17 


‘Extended Training in Other Schools 


— 


— 


8 


11 


Formal Community Involvement 


Undetermined 


19 


19 


Informal Community Involvement 


Undetermined 


13 


12 


♦♦Court History 


Undetermined 


14 


5 


2 



♦Since the follow-up represents present status the return to school or in extended training 
was not relevant as a criterion during the August follow-up 

♦♦Verified for experimental group as of August 1964. In the follow-up of May 1965, the num- 
bers refer only to new court history admitted by clients. 



It becomes clear from a review of the May 1965 follow-up that the members of the experimental 
group as individuals were involved in simultaneously more work, school, and formal and informal 
community involvement than the control group, even though on a single criterion comparison, only 
the rehabilitation criterion and the combined return to school or in extended training criterion 
significantly differentiates the control and experimental groups by favoring the experimental group. 



MAY 1965 FOLLOW-UP OF THE 1963-1984 POPULATION WITH AN EVALUATION OF 
SELECTED FOLLOW-UP DATA AGAINST SIX -SUCCESS” CRITERIA 

In August, 1964, a follow-up study was conducted of the students enrolled in the Experimental 
and Control Groups served in 1963-64. These data were reported in the Second Progress Report 
of the Project to the Vocational Rehabilitation Adn\inistration. In May, 1965 another follow-up 
study was conducted of the same sample. 

Follow-up data were gathered for 83 members of the 1963-64 sample which consisted of 41 
students in the control group and 42 students in the experimental group. Sources of data included: 
students 44, parents 24, siblings 8, other relatives 5, and the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commis- 
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Sion 2. The failure to contact 17 students was attributable to the fact that the student’s current ad- 
dress was unknown in 7 cases, the student could not be reached at the present address in 9 cases, 
and the student was institutionalized in one case. 

Table 22 provides a listing of the 6 criteria against which selected information from the follow- 
up was evaluated. Also provided in this table are the actual number of cases and the per cent of 
cases falling into a given category for the control and experimental groups, chi square values de- 
termined in evaluating the significance of the differences between the experimental and control 
groups, and the statement of significance of the value computed. 

TABLE 21 

May 1965 Follow-up Data Compared with “Success” Criteria 



Control Experimental 





Group (N = 41) 
No. of %of 
Cases Contacts 


Group 
No. of 
Cases 


(N = 42) 
%of 

Contacts 


Chi 

Square 


Signifi 

cance 


Closed as Rehabilitated by 
the Rehab. Commission 


10 


24% 


24 


57% 


9.20 


.01 


Returned to Original School 


7 


17% 


17 


41% 


4.45 


.05 


Returned to Any School for 
Training 


15 


37% 


28 


67% 


7.52 


.01 


Employed Competitively 


23 


56% 


30 


71% 


2.11 


None 


Involved in Formal Community 
Agency Programs 


19 


46% 


19 


45% 


— 


None 


Involved in Informal Community 
Activities 


13 


32% 


12 


29% 




None 



Note: The number of cases falling in any of the success criteria categories are not mutually 
exclusive, i.e. a student may reflect “success” on more than one of the criteria. 

The column on significance in Table 22 readily shows that students regarded as rehabilitated 
by the Rehabilitation Commission and students who returned either to school or to school and/or 
other training represented a significantly greater number among the total of students in the ex- 
perimental group in contrast to the total number of students in the control group. 

Competitive employment and formal or informal community involvement failed to identify 
membership in the control or experimental group. 

Of the varied “success” criteria that can be used to judge progress in a given program some 
may and others may not differentiate between membership in a control or experimental group. It 
would appear reasonable to assume that even though a single success criterion might be appro- 
priate for an investigation, that other criteria undoubtedly exist and should be made explicit so 
that a more meaningful measure of the impact of an experimental program might be obtained. 
Project efforts in this direction are continuing. 
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♦Institutionalized clients on whom interview information was obtainable, are not included in this category. 



TABLE 23 

Summary of the Sources of Information in the Follow-up Studies of March and October, 1966 
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FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Client: 

Date: 

Informant: (Name and Relationship): 



I’m from the Occupational Center of Essex County. You 

may remember that while you were still at the Montgomery Street School that we tested you, and 
you may even have been at our workshop. We tried to do many things and now we are trying to 
find out how successful we were. We would therefore like to ask you some questions, if that is okay. 

Present Employment 

1. Are you working now? (If no, go to question 9.) 

2. How long have you had the job? 

3. What sort of work are you doing? 

4. How many hours a week do you work?. 

5. What is the hourly pay? (If piecework, give average hourly income.) 

6. How did you get the job? (Through what agency, person, or technique.) 

7. Is this a temporary or permanent job? (Determine in client’s response whether it is the client 
or the employer that views the job as temporary.) 

8. Would you be interested in any other kind of job? (Find out “what kind?” or “Why not?”) 

GO TO QUESTION 16 

Present Un-Employment 

9. How long have you been out of a job? 

10. why is that? 

11. Are you looking for a job now ? 

12. (If yes) How are you going about it. 

13. (If no) Why not? 

14. Have you refused any jobs that have been offered to you. 

15. (If yes) Why? 

Past Employment 

What kind of Job did you have last? (Before the present one, if presently employed.) 

What sort of work was it? 
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16. 

17. 




18. How many hours a week did you work there? 

19. How much did you get an hour? 

20. How did you get the job? 

21. How long did you work on this job? (Give inclusive dates.) 

22. Tell me what other jobs you’ve had before this one and for how long. (Fix the chronology of 
the jobs.) 

Present Education or Training 

23. Are you going to any kind of school or for any kind of training now ? (If no, go to question 29.) 

24. What is the name of the school? 

25. What are you studying? 

26. When did you begin ? 

27. When will you finish? 

28. How did you find out about the school or training opportunity? (Through what person, agency, 
or technique ?) 

Past Education or Training 

29. When was the last time that you were going to any kind of school for training? 

30. Why did you leave ? 

31. What was the name of the school? If Montgomery Street School, go to question 36, otherwise 
continue below.) 

32. How did you find out about it? (Agency, person or technique.) 

33. What were you studying? 

34. Did you like the program? (Find out “Why?” or “Why not?”) 

35. What other schools or training did you start since leaving Montgomery Street School? 

School Course of Study Inclusive Dates Reason for Termination 

Court History 

36. Have you ever been in trouble with the law? (If no, terminate the interview, otherwise proceed 
with next question.) 

37. When was the last time ? 

38. For what? 

39. Was the case decided yet? 

40. What was the decision? 

41. How about other times ? What sort of trouble did you get into? 

Offence Time of Occurrence Court Decision 

TERMINATE INTERVIEW 



ERIC 
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Summary of Project Population Employment and Training Activities Since Leaving School or Project* 
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Success Criteria as a Function of Age and Social Maturity 
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92 SUB-GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 



Productive Activity (Work and/or Training) 

Current 93 (99%) 83 (81%) 

Anytime since Project 109 (93%) 96 (94%) 



